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COULD  HE  DO  BETTER? 


CHAPTER  I. 

SELF. 

Why  had  Ambrose  left  it  to  Nicholas 
Tucker  to  take  the  welcome  news  to  Bay- 
bridge  ?  Why  had  not  he  himself  hasten- 
ed to  lay  his  newly-won  freedom  at  Judith's 
feet? 

At  first,  Ambrose  fully  intended  to  be 
true  to  himself  and  to  Judith. 

As  he  stood  outside  the  widow's  house, 
he  seemed,  for  a  few  moments,  dazed  by 
the  sudden  change  in  his  circumstances. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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Just  when  his  liberty  appeared  to  be  hope- 
lessly lost,  just  when  he  was  giving  up  the 
struggle  and  about  to  enter  into  a  life-long 
bondage — a  chance  word  spoken  by  Alice 
Murray  herself  had  provided  him  with  an 
honourable  means  of  escape.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  her  threats  of  revenge.  He 
was  no  longer  bound  to  admit  the  woman's 
claim  upon  him,  and  that  was  all  he  cared 
about  for  the  present. 

Like  a  man  unexpectedly  summoned 
from  a  stifling  dungeon  to  fresh  air  and  to 
wide  prospect,  Ambrose  fell  a  prey  to  an 
intoxication  of  the  senses.  Everything 
around  him  looked  unreal,  as  if  existing 
only  by  some  freak  of  his  fancy,  to 
vanish  when  sober  reason  awoke.  But  he 
quickly  shook  off  this  mood.  And,  after 
consulting  his  watch  and  muttering  some- 
thing about  catching  the  1.10  train,  he 
drove  rapidly  home. 
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'Thorpe,'  said  he,  as  his  man  answered 
the  bell,  '  put  up  some  things  for  me.  I'm 
going  to  Baybridge  for  a  few  days.  Any 
letters  or  telegrams  ?' 

'  A  few  letters,  sir,'  said  Thorpe,  in  an 
even  tone. 

Ambrose  understood ;  they  were  only 
bills. 

'  You  will  forward  anything  that  comes, 
Thorpe.  Be  careful  and  accurate.  Now 
look  alive  with  those  things,  and  call  a 
hansom.' 

Thorpe  did  what  he  was  told  in  the  swift, 
stealthy  way  that  good  servants  have. 

'  By-the-by,'  said  his  master,  before 
going, '  you  have  been  up  late  this  last  week 

or  two,  and '     The  pause  was  filled  up 

by  a  sovereign  which  Ambrose  pressed  into 
his  dependant's  palm,  with  a  smile  (as  Mr. 
Thorpe  afterwards  remarked)  worth  ten 
times    the   money.     'He's   a   good   chap,' 
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added  Mr.  Thorpe,  judicially,  on  the  same 
occasion,  lif  he  wasn't  that  stuck  up  with 
his  own  dewices.' 

When  Ambrose  reached  Euston,  he  found 
that  he  had  ten  minutes  to  spare;  and 
before  long  saw  Nicholas  Tucker  walking 
up  and  down  the  platform. 

Nicholas  had  lately  become  more  of  a 
puzzle  than  ever  to  his  daughters.  He 
went  to  London  more  often  and  stayed 
there  longer.  Clementina  thought  dear 
papa  was  getting  quite  queer.  Elizabeth 
savagely  declared  that  there  was  a  woman 
in  the  case.  Possibly  there  was,  for  Nicholas 
was  much  improved  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance. His  white  beard  was  trimmed  with 
care;  his  hat  was  spick  and  span;  his 
clothes  fitted  better  on  his  shrunken  limbs. 
He  wore  a  button-hole,  and  a  gay  tie. 
Clementina,  pondering  over  these  things, 
and  her  sister's  words,  saidr 
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1  You're  right,  Lizzie,  my  love,  papa  is 
going  to  marry  again.' 

1  He  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it  if  he 
does,'  said  Lizzie. 

c  Never  !'  echoed  Clementina. 

Whatever  Nicholas  had  in  hand,  he  was 
in  a  very  good  humour  when  he  met 
Ambrose. 

i  How  d'ye  do,  Jackson  ?  Coming  to 
Baybridge  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  How  has  your  mother  been  lately  ?' 

4  Pretty  well,  thanks/ 

'  When  are  you  going  to  tack  an  M.P. 
on  to  your  name  ?' 

c  As  soon  as  I  can.' 

Nicholas  looked  knowing ;  but  gave  his 
inquiries  another  direction. 

'  How  is  Mrs.  Murray  ?' 

4  Oh,  she's  all  right,' 
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'  When's  she  going  to  sport  the  orange 
blossoms,  eh?' 

'  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.' 

'  Don't  know  ?     Is  the  match  off?' 

1  \res.' 

'Why?' 

'  Incompatibility?' 

'  In  what  way  ? ' 

'  Generally,'  said  Ambrose,  laughing. 
And  then  he  determined  to  try  if  Nicholas's 
disease  of  asking  questions  could  not  be 
treated  homoeopathically. 

'  How  is  Miss  Tucker?'  he  asked. 

'  Nothing  likely  to  be  the  matter  with 
her,'  grunted  Nicholas.     \  Is ?' 

'And  Miss  Clementina,  how  is  she  getting 
on  ?'  persisted  Ambrose. 

1  My  daughters  are  both  well,'  said 
Nicholas.     c  Have  you ?' 

'And  yourself,'  continued  Ambrose.  'No 
return  of  the  sciatica,  I  hope  ?' 
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'  No,'  growled  Nicholas.  And,  retreating 
abruptly,  he  settled  down  in  a  corner  of  a 
railway  carriage,  and  pulled  a  crumpled-up 
Times  out  of  his  pocket. 

4  What  the  deuce  is  the  young  fellow 
pestering  me  for  ?'  thought  he.  4  I  gave  him 
credit  for  more  sense.' 

8  Now  then,  sir,  if  you  please,'  cried  the 
guard,  hurrying  along. 

Ambrose  was  just  going  to  get  in  when 
he  saw  his  servant  running  towards  him. 
The  servant  had  an  envelope  in  his  hand, 
and  was  quite  out  of  breath. 

4  Telegram,  sir.  I  thought  it  might  be 
of  importance.' 

Jackson  opened  the  envelope  hastily, 
and  read  the  two  words  the  telegram  con- 
tained.   It  came  from  Baybridge,  and  ran  : 

1  Danvers  dead.'' 

Ambrose  gave  a  violent  start.  His  op- 
portunity had  come  at  last.  Now  or  never  ! 
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He  must  not  lose  a  moment  in  gaining  the 
support  of  Mr.  Mackintosh.  But  then  there 
was  Judith.' 

'  Get  in,  sir,  if  you're  going,'  cried  the 
guard. 

Ambrose  looked  at  the  train,  and  at  the 
telegram,  made  a  few  eager  steps  forward, 
and  then  stopped  as  suddenly. 

1  Coming,  Jackson  ?'  cried  Nicholas. 

But  Ambrose  .  .  .  who  as  a  rule  hardly 
knew  what  hesitation  was  .  .  .  had  made  his 
choice.  He  thrust  the  envelope  into  his 
pocket,  and  nodded  to  Nicholas,  saying, 

'  I  shall  be  down  to-night.  Look  after 
my  bag,  will  you  ?' 

The  train  rolled  out  of  the  station. 

c  It  was  best  to  stop,'  said  Ambrose,  as 
if  to  chase  away  a  lingering  doubt. 

4  Shall  you  sleep  at  home  to-night,  sir?' 
said  Thorpe,  touching  his  hat. 

'No,'  said  Ambrose. 
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In  another  moment  he  was  again  spin- 
ning along  the  streets  on  his  way  to  Mr. 
Mackintosh's. 

His  chief  was  at  home.  He  sat  in 
his  study  with  his  coat  off  and  his  shirt- 
sleeves tucked  up,  suffering  a  great  deal 
from  the  heat,  and  studying  a  passage  from 
Dante  by  the  aid  of  Carey's  translation, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  eighteen. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  was  about  fifty.  A  man 
tall,  stout,  and  wrell-made  ;  but  disfigured 
by  a  stoop,  the  result  of  much  desk- work 
when  young.  He  was  looked  up  to  by  a 
section  of  the  moderate  Liberals  of  the 
day,  and  his  influence  was  perhaps  all  the 
more  powerful  from  being  quietly  exerted. 
Mr.  Mackintosh  was  a  clever  man,  without 
any  extraordinary  gift.  But  he  possessed 
unfaltering  industry  and  a  will  of  iron.  It 
was  these  two  qualities  which  he  valued  in 
his  young  secretary ;  but  Ambrose  could 
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not  deal  with  men  and  things  in  the  same 
quiet  persuasive  way.  Mr.  Mackintosh 
never  made  an  enemy  if  he  could  help 
it,  and  never  dealt  a  blow  that  needed 
repeating.  He  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
outwit,  and  it  speaks  much  for  Jackson's 
ability  that  he  had  been  able  to  render 
himself  so  indispensable  to  this  careful 
wire-puller. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  expected  Ambrose,  al- 
though there  was  no  work  to  be  done  that 
day,  and  he  welcomed  him  cordially. 

c  Come  in,  Jackson,  and  sit  down.  Al- 
most the  first  time  you've  done  me  the 
honour  of  an  unofficial  visit,  isn't  it  ?  Well, 
you  see  how  I'm  spending  my  time.  What 
English  this  Carey  writes  !  Have  you  read 
your  Dante,  Jackson  ?' 

1  No,  sir,'  said  Ambrose,  sitting  down,  c  I 
can't  say  I  have.  Dante  isn't  likely  to  get 
me  on  in  the  world.' 
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'Pardon  me,  I  think  that's  a  mistake,' 
replied  the  other.  '  To  have  a  fine  thought 
is  a  kind  of  power.' 

4  To  the  originator,  possibly,'  said  Am- 
brose. 

'Yes,  and  to  everyone  he  takes  into 
partnership.  This  pale  Dante  has  to  me 
the  air  of  a  prince,  standing  in  a  high 
place,  and  giving  away  a  kingdom  to  every 
willing  comer.' 

'  I  can't  follow  you,'  laughed  Ambrose, 
'You  are  above  a  practical  man's  view 
already.' 

c  Ah  !'  said  Mr.  Mackintosh,  closing  his 
volume,  '  when  shall  we  greet  that  superior 
man  who  shall  join  speculation  and  action 
in  even  measure  ?  Let  us  be  practical 
then.  Let  us  sink  below  the  sublime 
Dante  even  to  the  fit  and  proper  person  to 
represent  the  important  constituency  of 
Baybridge.' 
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Ambrose  was  much  taken  aback,  and 
lie  now  felt  the  sting  in  the  older  man's 
remark  about  an  unofficial  visit. 

'You  want  to  stand?'  said  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh.    '  Take  my  advice,  don't !' 

'  I  prefer  to  go  my  own  way.' 

'  My  friends  want  me  to  put  forward 
Maundy.' 

'  Maundy  can't  open  his  mouth  without 
making  a  fool  of  himself.' 

'These  hasty  judgments  !'  protested  Mr. 
Mackintosh.  '  Maundy  is  not  eloquent,  I 
allow ;  but  he  is  well  connected  and  has 
money.' 

Ambrose  winced. 

'  I  have  not  these  advantages,'  said  he  ; 
'  but  for  all  that  I  would  carry  the  election 
while  Maundy  stuck  in  the  mud.' 

'  You  speak  confidently,  Jackson.    Have 

you   any   specific    for    gaining    votes    in 

■v 
Baybridge  ?' 
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c  Yes,  I  shall  promise  attention  to  some 
local  interests  which  have  hitherto  been 
neglected.' 

'  And  in  the  event  of  success  V 

c  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  them.' 

4  But  the  Baybridgeites  are  personally 
attached  to  Maundy,  or,  at  least,  to  his 
family.' 

'  Personal  attachment  doesn't  go  for 
much,'  answered  Ambrose.  '  Once  I  can 
convince  Bayb ridge  that  I  can  serve  its 
interests,  that  is,  its  pocket,  it  will  vote 
for  me.' 

'  Who  are  the  Conservatives  o;0in^  to 
bring  forward  ?'  asked  Mr.  Mackintosh. 

'  I  can't  make  out.' 

'Is  it  possible?  You,  who  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  everything  that  goes  on  in 
that  humdrum  community  !' 

c  The  secret  has  been  kept  very  close. 
Have  you  any  idea,  sir  ?' 
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Mr.  Mackintosh  made  no  answer.  He 
sat  scrutinising  Ambrose  in  a  complacent 
and  half-compassionate  way  which  was 
rather  hard  to  bear. 

At  last  he  said, 

1  You  are  determined  to  see  this  matter 
out,  Jackson  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  You  shall  have  your  chance.' 

1  Thank '   Ambrose   was   beginning. 

But  the  other  stopped  him  by  a  wave  of 
the  hand. 

'  Don't  thank  me,  Jackson.  In  giving 
you  my  consent,  I  act  solely  with  a  view 
to  my  own  convenience.  If  you  carry  the 
election ' 

c  I  don't  doubt  that  for  an  instant.' 

'If,'  repeated  the  lover  of  Dante,  '  you 
carry  the  election,  you  can  be  useful  to 
me.  That's  my  only  motive  for  helping 
you.' 
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Ambrose  could  not  conceal  an  expression 
of  surprise. 

'  I  am  taking  you,'  said  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
c  at  your  own  valuation.  When  first  you 
entered  my  service,  I  held  out  to  you  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  I  frankly  tell 
you  that  I  did  so  because  there  was  some- 
thing in  you  that  I  admired.  You  repulsed 
me.  You  declined  to  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion. You  required  from  me  your  pay, 
and  my  approval  as  long  as  you  did  your 
duty.' 

c  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  me, 
sir?' 

1  No,  you  have  been  diligent  and  faith- 
ful.    My  money  has  been  well  expended/ 

Ambrose  bowed. 

c  I  am  recalling  your  view  of  the  situa- 
tion,' said  Mr.  Mackintosh,  'so  that  you 
may  thoroughly  understand  your  position. 
You  shall  contest  this   seat.     If  you  are 
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successful,  and  as  long  as  you  are  success- 
ful, I  will  push  you  forward.  If  you  fail — 
remember!  I  will  not  know  a  man  who  fails. 
Neglect  no  means  to  attain  your  end  ;  use 
every  grain  of  interest  you  possess ;  make 
your  future  wife ' 

4  The  engagement  is  broken  off,'  said 
Ambrose,  hastily. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  Your  chances 
are  fewer.  It's  wonderful  what  a  beautiful 
woman  can  do  in  an  election.' 

1  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  result,'  said 
Ambrose ;  feeling,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Murray's  presence  and  means  might  have 
been  very  useful. 

1  So  much  the  better,'  said  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh. c  And  now  perhaps  you  won't  think 
me  wanting  in  courtesy  if  I  go  back  to 
Dante.  Of  course  I  shan't  expect  your 
attendance  while  this  matter  is  pending. 
Any  information  you  want  I  will  gladly 
send  by  letter.' 
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And  the  politician  quickly  returned  to 
his  reading. 

c  Good-bye,  sir,'  said  Ambrose.  '  Won't 
you  wish  me  good  luck  ?' 

c  I  wish  you,'  said  the  other,  without 
raising  his  eyes — '  all  the  good  luck  that 
you  can  win  by  your  own  exertions.' 

Ambrose  lingered  and  glanced  at  Mr. 
Mackintosh.  The  face  of  the  big  man  in 
the  shirt-sleeves  did  not  look  severe ;  per- 
haps he  had  come  across  one  of  the  fine 
thoughts  which  he  had  compared  to  a  king- 
dom in  value  ;  perhaps  he  was  waiting  for 
something  further  to  be  said  by  his  sub- 
ordinate. Ambrose  knew  that  he  owed  a 
great  deal  to  Mr.  Mackintosh,  that  he  had 
been  treated  more  than  once  with  greater 
forbearance  than  he  deserved.  The  young 
fellow  was  not  ungrateful ;  but  he  was 
proud  and  obstinate.  Should  he  confess 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  the  past,  and 

vol.  in.  c 
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ask  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  treat  him  different- 
ly, as  one  wanting  help  in  a  critical  hour  ? 
Had  he  done  so,  how  different  everything 
might  have  been.  But  to  speak  the  words 
needed  some  sacrifice  of  self,  and  as  such 
sacrifices  cannot  come  down  from  Heaven 
suddenly,  but  need  some  previous  practice 
here  on  earth,  Ambrose,  poor  boy,  was  not 
capable  of  following  his  better  instinct. 

He  left  Mr.  Mackintosh's  without  ano- 
ther word.  And  he  came  home,  and 
sat  down  with  a  thoughtful  brow,  to  de- 
cide what  was  to  be  done  in  the  coming 
campaign. 

One  thing  had  been  thoroughly  im- 
pressed upon  him  by  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Mackintosh.  If  he  lost  this  election,  he 
lost  everything — all  the  result  of  his  past 
industry  and  energy  would  drop  from  his 
hand.  If  he  succeeded,  there  need  be  no 
limit    to   his    prospects ;    if  he    fell,    not 
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one  single  arm  would  be  stretched  out  to 
save  him. 

Ambrose  had  many  supporters  in  Bay- 
bridge,  because  he  had  promised  local  re- 
forms, and  also  because,  if  he  had  little  skill 
in  winning  men,  he  had  a  way  of  making 
his  weight  felt  among  a  certain  class. 

6  Want  of  money  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  break  me,'  mused  Ambrose.  And  he 
took  out  abook^containing some  information 
he  had  collected  about  election  expenses  ; 
and  ran  over  his  accounts.  Hitherto  he 
had  debts  ;  but  they  were  such  as  he  could 
pay  off  in  time  :  he  had  not  yet  touched 
his  capital.  Now  he  found  that  he  must 
sell  out  of  some  securities,  pay  off  what  was 
owing,  and  have  money  in  hand.  It  was 
close  upon  four  o'clock ;  he  hastened 
to  the  City,  found  his  solicitor  still  in  his 
office,  and,  much  against  the  advice  of  that 
gentleman,  set  the  necessary  arrangements 

r  2 
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on  foot.  When  he  got  back  to  his  rooms, 
Thorpe  said, 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir  ;  but  if  you  intend  to 
catch  the  last  train  to  Baybridge ' 

'A  glass  of  sherry  and  some  biscuits," 
said  Ambrose,  who  had  touched  nothing- 
si  nee  breakfast. 

He  had  forgotten,  in  the  hurry  of  his  new 
plans,  all  about  Judith.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
till  he  was  in  the  train  that  he  thoroughly 
realized  what  he  had  intended  to  do  early 
that  morning.  If  the  telegram  had  not 
reached  him,  he  would  by  this  time  be  with 
Judith,  enjoying  her  fullest  confidence, 
sunning  himself  in  her  patient,  unselfish 
love.  But  how  different  Avas  everything 
now.  He  could  not  afford  to  marry  a 
nobody.  He  could  not  afford  to  marry  at 
all  just  now.  He  had  not  time  for  senti- 
ment. Between  him  and  the  girl-woman 
in  Baybridge  with  the  soft  voice,  and  wil- 
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ling  lingers,  and  loving  heart,  stood  in 
clearer  outline  than  ever  the  giant  form  of 
the  dark  angel  Self. 

m  '  I'm  not  good  enough  for  her,'  was  the 
true  but  paltry  excuse  with  which  he 
strove  to  justify  his  new  apostasy.  '  I 
remember  well,'  he  continued,  after  a  pause, 
'how  in  the  first  days  of  our  friendship 
Ave  held  different  creeds.  Judith  would  go 
in  for  universal  brotherhood.  I  held  that 
the  only  rational  course  was  for  every  man 
to  look  well  to  his  own  going.  When  I'm 
member  for  Baybridge,  and  have  shown 
Judith  how  well  my  creed  answers  when 
it's  translated  into  action — then,  perhaps, 
— well,  I  wish  Judith  had  more  of  the 
grancle  dame  about  her.' 

And  he  remembered  with  relief  that  the 
Tophams  lived  several  miles  from  the 
town,  and  that  he  was  hardly  likely  to 
meet  the  busy  Judith  in  the  streets. 
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He  arrived  at  the  station,  and  walked 
down  the  High  Street  to  the  '  Bay  bridge 
Arms,'  where  his  agent  had  already  retain- 
ed the  best  rooms.  It  was  late,  but  the^ 
evening  was  fine,  and  a  good  many  citizens 
were  lounging  about  outside  the  old- 
fashioned  inn.  A  buzz  as  of  approval 
greeted  Ambrose  Jackson's  appearance, 
and  many  and  various  were  the  remarks  it 
occasioned. 

■  That's  the  new  member,'  said  a  girl. 

c  Noa,  he  ain't,  but  he's  a-going  to  stand/ 
corrected  her  brother.  '  He  ain't  lost  no 
time  a-coming  ;  he  knows  what  he's  about, 
he  does.' 

1  Wish  you  luck,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Piper,  the 
tobacconist. 

c  Thank  you  heartily,'  said  Ambrose. 
And  he  shook  hands  with  the  speaker ;  an 
unusual  condescension  which  showed  that 
he  had  taken  Mr.  Mackintosh's  advice  and 
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was  not  going   to  lose   a  move.     Outside 

the   '  Arms  '  he  met   Fisk,  his  agent,  with 

a  very  long  face. 

m  'How    are    you,    Fisk?       What's    the 

matter?' 

'  Matter,  sir  ?  We've  been  shamefully 
treated.  I  took  the  first  floor  of  the 
"  Arms  "  for  you  (our  committee-rooms  are 
above  the  basket-maker's)  and  now  the  old 
woman  has  thrown  us  over.' 

1  Some  misunderstanding,'  said  Ambrose, 
:  I'll  soon  arrange  that.  Where  is  Mrs. 
Jennings?' 

The  landlady  pressed  forward,  and  denied 
any  engagement. 

'  The  rooms  was  took  some  time  ago  for 
the  Earl  of  Hobanob  and  party,'  said  she. 

Ambrose  bit  his  lip.  Alice  Murray  had 
struck  the  first  blow. 

'  No  matter,  Fisk,'  said  he.  c  I  must  put 
up  at  the  "  Hind  and  Panther.'" 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ON  ONE  CONDITION. 


It  must  be  shown  how  Lord  Hobanob,  on 
Alice  Murray's  behalf,  came  to  make  the 
first  move  in  opposition  to  Ambrose  Jack- 
son's candidature.  Lord  Hobanob  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  '  Carlton,'  while  Ambrose 
was  with  Mrs.  Murray  and  on  the  point  of 
escaping  from  her  clutches. 

'  If  I  don't  have  my  own  way  in  this,' 
mused  the  aged  peer,  c  I  don't  know  what'll 
become  of  me.' 

4  This '  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
his  lordship's  infatuation  for  the  beautiful 
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widow.  The  old  gentleman  was  surprised 
to  find  so  deep  a  feeling  in  his  battered 
heart,  but  the  feeling  was  there,  and  had 
,to  be  taken  into  account. 

Those  who  judged  Lord  Hobanob  most 
harshly,  allowed  that  he  had  good  points. 
He  was  a  generous  landlord,  an  indulgent 
master.  He  was  courteous  to  all  men,  of 
high  or  low  degree.  He  was  strictly  hon- 
ourable in  all  his  dealings,  as  far  as  money 
went,  and  always  willing  to  adjust  a  quar- 
rel. Needy  young  men,  deserving  and  un- 
deserving, knocked  at  his  door — not  in 
vain.  He  had  been  known  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  help  on  many  a  hard-working 
man,  and  conferred  benefits  as  if  he  were 
receiving  them.  He  did  not  gamble  over- 
much nor  drink  overmuch  (to  be  sure  his 
head  could  stand  more  than  others')  and  yet 
he  was,  well,  what  all  London  knew  him  to 
be. 
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He  treated  every  woman  as  if  she  were 
a  duchess  ;  but  his  want  of  any  real  respect 
for  any  woman  whatsoever  was  a  fault  no- 
thing could  atone  for.  He  had  no  virtue, 
no  compunction,  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  ruining  another  man's  domestic  hap- 
piness. Where  a  woman  crossed  his  path, 
he  was  absolutely  without  a  conscience. 
He  had  been  in  some  ugly  affairs  and 
weathered  them  all.  His  heart  appeared 
never  to  have  been  so  much  as  touched  by 
any  genuine  affection.  And  now,  as  if  for 
retribution,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  this 
feeling  for  Alice  Murray. 

He  was  getting  very  old.  So  well-known 
did  he  feel  himself  to  be,  that  he  could 
hardly  hope  that  any  young  girl,  worth 
anything  at  all,  would  marry  him  now,  in 
spite  of  his  title  and  enormous  wealth. 
Fortune-hunters  he  could  have  by  the 
score,  but  he  hated  their  amiable  wavs  and 
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insatiable  greed.  He  had  drunk  life  to  the 
dregs,  and  began  to  taste  how  bitter  they 
were.  Nobody  expected  he  would  marry  ; 
but  Alice  Murray  found  out  that  she  had 
struck  a  chord  in  the  old  man's  heart,  and 
that  all  his  arts,  all  his  experience,  failed 
before  her  smile. 

Alice  had  played  her  cards  astutely,  and 
had  managed  in  a  wonderful  way  to  keep 
her  aged  admirer  in  a  good  humour. 
She  would  have  married  him  long  ago  (for 
he  could  not  live  much  longer)  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Ambrose.  Alice  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  to  give  up  Ambrose, 
and  now  Ambrose  had  given  her  up,  in,  as 
she  was  pleased  to  think,  a  manner  both 
dishonourable  and  heartless. 

When  the  widow  was  left  alone  after 
that  memorable  interview  with  Ambrose, 
she  was  more  like  a  tigress  baulked  of  her 
prey  than  a  woman.  She  raged,  and  stamp- 
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-ed,  and  wound  her  fingers  in  her  hair. 
What  galled  her  most  was  that  she  herself 
had  afforded  the  means  of  his  release.  And 
those  threats  of  revenge  which  she  had 
hissed  out  between  her  set  teeth,  should 
not  end  in  air !  She  would,  somehow,  have 
a  complete  revenge  on  the  man  who  dared 
to  despise  her.  She  worked  herself  up  into 
a  fit  of  passion  in  which  she  repeated,  over 
and  over  again,  that  Ambrose  had  villain- 
ously ill-treated  her,  and  should  smart  for 
it.  And  then  she  thought  of  his  handsome 
face  and  his  kisses,  and  sank  down  sobbing 
and  wailing  like  a  beaten  child. 

Was  there  any  possibility  of  her  recover- 
ing Ambrose  !  She  saw  none.  His  tone 
as  he  exclaimed,  'Judith,  Judith,  I  am  free,' 
still  rang  in  her  ears.  She  hated  this 
Judith ;  she  longed  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  her,  and  to  say  something  so  bitter 
and  unforgiving  that  it  should  pierce  the 
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girl  like  a  stab  with  a  knife.  She  deter- 
mined in  any  ease  to  go  down  to  Baybridge, 
and  see  what  sort  of  a  woman  this  was  who 
had  supplanted  her.  In  a  few  hours,  at 
latest,  Judith  would  be  clinging  to  him, 
laughing  and  crying,  and  blushing  by  turns. 
The  widow  at  this  thought  renewed  her 
lamentations. 

'  Fool,  fool,  that  I  was,'  she  cried,  '  not 
to  hold  my  tongue  about  that  little  fool 
Kate  Tweedy  !  What  perverse  fate  made 
me  meet  her  at  Melusine's  ?' 

Mrs.  Murray  was  bemoaning  her  lot  in 
this  manner  when  Lord  Hobanob  came  in. 

'What's  the  matter  now,  Alice?'  said  he. 

The  widow  looked  up,  and  was  not  sorry 
to  have  been  really  surprised  in  her  dis- 
tress. The  speaker  was  old,  bloated,  and 
altogether  unprepossessing  in  appearance. 
But  his  voice  was  kind,  and  a  gleam  of 
sympathy  shone  from  between  his  shrivelled 
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eyelids.  Mrs.  Murray  resolved  to  accept 
him.  Alone  she  was  weak,  unprotected, 
and,  above  all,  without  any  means  of  re- 
venging herself  on  Ambrose  Jackson.  But 
through  Lord  Hobanob  she  could,  she  felt, 
deal  a  blow  at  her  deserter. 

1 1  have  had  such  a  scene,  Henry,'  she 
said,  'wiping  her  eyes.  I  might  have 
known  from  the  first  that  he  wanted  only 
my  money.' 

'You're  speaking  of  young  Jackson?'  said 
the  other. 

I  Yes.  I  am  thankful  to  say  all  is  over 
between  us.  I  have  withdrawn  from  the 
■engagement.' 

The  old  man's  face  lit  up  with  pleasure. 
'Tell  me  all  about  it,'  he  said,  soothingly. 

I I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  I  ever 
really  cared  for  him,'  said  the  widow,  l  but 
he  behaved  in  the  most  unmanly  way,  and 
that  made  me  be  foolish,  an  (Tory,  you  know. 
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He  came  to  me  wanting  some  more  money 
to  carry  out  his  schemes.  I  refused, 
though  I  was  sorry  to  do  so.  I  said  that 
he  had  come  so  often  on  the  same  errand 
already,  and  that  I  thought  the  whole  thing 
rather  undignified.  Oh,  and  then  he  used 
such  cruel  language,  said  that  there  was 
no  good  in  my  loving  him  if  I  would  not 
help  him,  and  that  he  would  come  back 
this  evening  to  know  my  decision,  and  must 
have  five  hundred  pounds.  I'm  not  a  brave 
woman,  Henry,  and  hate  putting  myself 
forward,  but  I  have  some  spirit,  and  I  told 
him  straight  out  that  there  should  be  no 
marriage.  He  was  humble  enough  then, 
I  can  tell  you.  But  I  felt  that  I  no  longer 
loved  him,  that  I  had  never  really  loved 
him;  and  I  was  firm.  Was  I  wrong,  Henry? 
You  won't  desert  me,  will  you  ?    I  haven't 

behaved  well  to  you,  I  know,  but,  but ' 

And  she  filled  up  the  pause  with  tears. 
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Lord  Hobanob  had  not  lived  seventy- 
five  years  for  nothing.  The  widow  might 
fascinate  him,  but  she  could  not  deceive 
him.  He  had  not  the  shade  of  a  doubt 
that  she  was  lying.  He  knew  much  about 
Ambrose,  and,  until  the  young  man  became 
his  rival,  was  on  friendly  terms  with  him. 
He  was  quite  certain  that  Ambrose  would 
no  more  take  money  from  any  woman  than 
commit  a  felony.  He  saw  clearly  enough 
that  there  had  been  a  row  royal  between 
the  lovers,  that  Alice  had  got  the  worst  of 
it,  and  that  she  was  covering  her  retreat  as 
best  she  could.  And  he  forgave  her  the 
lies  for  the  sake  of  her  cleverness  and  her 
beauty. 

Very  beautiful  she  looked,  too,  as  she 
sat  close  beside  him,  and  glanced  up  half- 
shyly,  half-confidently,  and  touched  his 
arm  in  a  pretty,  appealing  way.  She 
might  not  be  sincere  ;    but  the  pretence 
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was  very  pleasant.  The  old  gentleman 
positively  trembled,  and  whispered,  in  a 
hoarse  voice, 

4  Have  me,  Alice,  have  me  !' 

1  Oh  !  Henry,  why  didn't  I  listen  to  you 
at  the  first  ?' 

1  You  consent,  then  ?' 

'  Yes ;  that  is,  on  one  condition.  You 
will  help  me  to  punish  this  insolent  fellow/ 

1  Young  Jackson.  I  thought  you  had 
read  him  a  lesson  already.  No,  no,  let 
him  go  his  way,  and  let  us  go  ours.  Be- 
sides, how  could  I  punish  him.  He  is  a 
rising,  capable  man,  who  is  not  so  easily 
kept  down.  I  met  young  Danvers  as  I 
was  coming  here.  His  uncle  is  dead,  and 
Jackson  will  probably  step  into  his  shoes 
as  member  for  Baybridge.' 

c  No,'  cried  Alice,  with  sudden  energy, 
1  never  !'  And  she  hung  caressingly  about 
the  old  man,  saying,  c  You  have  interest  in 
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Bay  bridge ;  you  must  make  him  lose  the 
election.' 

'  I  haven't  touched  politics  these  twenty 
years,'  pleaded  he,  c  and  I  can't  do  so  now.' 

'You  won't  refuse  my  first  request, 
Henry?' 

Lord  Hobanob  did  refuse,  and  held  out 
as  long  as  he  could  and  dared.  He  thought 
it  would  be  a  mean  and  pitiful  thing  in 
him  to  spoil  Ambrose's  chance,  merely  to 
gratify  a  spiteful  woman's  malice.  He 
tried  to  bribe  Alice  ;  he  promised  that  she 
might  have  everything  she  wanted,  and  do 
everything  she  pleased,  if  only  she  would 
yield  this  one  point.  But  Alice  was  firm. 
She  might  not,  perhaps,  have  valued  her 
revenge  higher  than  her  opportunity  of 
becoming  Lady  Hobanob ;  but  she  saw 
that,  if  she  persisted,  she  would  not  be  re- 
fused in  the  end.  Henry  had  to  give  in. 
She   threatened,    implored,    coaxed,    and 
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finally  made  the  loss  of  the  election  to 
Ambrose  the  condition  of  her  marriage  to 
Lord  Hobanob.  This  was  taking  high 
ground ;  but  she  had  not  miscalculated 
her  power.  And,  when  at  last  she  wrung 
an  unwilling  consent  from  her  friend,  she 
was,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  convinc- 
ed that  Ambrose  had  no  chance  whatever 
of  succeeding  in  his  darling  project. 

Lord  Hobanob  had  surrendered,  but 
sorely  against  his  will.  He  knew  far  bet- 
ter than  Alice  what  an  important  bearing 
this  election  would  have  on  Ambrose's 
future.  Scenes  and  events  of  fifty  years 
ago  revived  in  the  memory  of  the  old  peer. 
He  remembered  contesting  a  seat  (long  be- 
fore there  was  any  probability  of  his  com- 
ing into  the  title  he  now  bore)  in  days 
when  elections  were  conducted  on  differ- 
ent principles,  and  by  very  different  means. 
How  handsome,  how  popular  he  was  then  ; 
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full  of  life  and  strength.  With  what  fear- 
less hope  he  had  mounted  the  hustings — 
and  how  bitter  had  been  his  disappoint- 
ment when  he  lost  the  seat  by  only  a  few 
votes.  Looking  back  now,  Lord  Hobanob 
saw  in  that  disappointment  the  cause  of 
his  first  downward  step.  He  remembered 
the  scorn  of  the  victorious  partisans,  and 
the  lukewarm  sympathy  of  his  friends  after 
his  defeat.  Since  then,  Lord  Hobanob  had 
done  more  harm  in  the  world  than  he 
would  care  to  own.  Yet  he  was  preparing 
for  another  that  very  anguish  which  had 
left  its  mark  and  its  stain  upon  his  own 
withered  heart  and  wasted  life.  And  his 
first  proceeding  was  to  telegraph  to  the 
1  Bay  bridge  Arms,'  with  what  result  has 
been  already  shown. 

Alice,  having  gained  her  object,  exerted 
all  her  powers  of  pleasing,  and  was  soon  able 
to  make  her  companion  forget  the  victory 
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she  had  gained  over  his  reluctance.  She 
was  far  more  at  her  ease  with  him  than  she 
had  ever  been  with  Ambrose,  and  listened, 
demurely  protesting,  to  several  of  his  little 
stories.  He  was  soon  in  the  best  of  humours, 
and  pressed  upon  her  acceptance  some  dia- 
monds which  she  had  formerly  refused. 
His  lordship  parted  from  Alice  with  much 
affection,  and,  what  was  more  agreeable  to 
her,  the  diamonds  arrived  that  same  night. 
When  her  maid  had  gone  she  put  them  on, 
and  slept  in  them — and  dreamed  not  of 
the  giver,  but  of  Ambrose  Jackson  and  of 
her  rival  Judith. 

She  had  accepted  Lord  Hobanob,  and 
would  gladly  take  the  position  and  the 
o'ood  things  he  brought  her — if  Ambrose 
proved  to  be  really  lost.  But  her  passion 
for  Ambrose  was  unabated ;  when  she 
thought  that  day  after  day  must  pass  with- 
out his  sympathy,  she  gave  free  course  to 
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her  despair.  She  would  find  some  means 
of  again  separating  Judith  from  her  lover. 
And  she  would,  without  a  pang  of  remorse, 
throw  over  Lord  Hobanob  if  she  could  be 
sure — quite  sure  of  Ambrose. 

The  election  was  to  take  place  without 
any  unnecessary  delay.  Mrs.  Murray  made 
up  a  party,  Lord  Hobanob  invited  some 
friends,  and  they  were  soon  installed  in 
the  '  Baybridge  Arms/  The  appearance  of 
such  a  distinguished  body,  pledged,  it  was 
soon  understood,  to  support  a  Conservative 
candidate  with  its  influence  and  means, 
created  a  profound  sensation  in  Baybridge. 

The  little  town  was  already  gaily  decor- 
ated with  large  yellow  posters  containing 
Ambrose  Jackson's  appeal  to  the  free  and 
independent  electors,  and  promising  a  due 
regard  to  local  interests  and  reforms. 

Ambrose  himself  was  winning  golden 
opinions  by  his   activity  and  intelligence,. 
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and  his  supporters  entertained  the  most 
favourable  hopes  that  they  could  carry  him 
against  any  opponent. 

But  who  his  opponent  was  to  be  had  not 
yet  transpired.  Measures  had  long  been 
set  oroing;  to  secure  the  return  of  a  Con- 
servative  candidate,  and  at  length  to  the 
surprise  of  most  of  the  community  the 
party  put  forward  as  their  representative 
Nicholas  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  Fernside. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TAKEN       AND      REFUSED. 

Yes,  Nicholas  Tucker !  who  had  long  been 
nursing  the  constituency  with  many  public 
and  private  acts  of  generosity,  which  were 
now  to  be  remembered  and  quoted  in  his 
favour.  Nicholas  might  not  allow  any  of 
his  neighbours  to  keep  their  own  affairs 
secret,  but  he  had  certainly  been  very  dis- 
creet about  his  own  intentions. 

He  told  his  daughters  the  news  only  a 
couple  of  hours  before  it  was  in  everyone 
else's  mouth  ;  and  at  the  same  time  made 
another  important  announcement. 
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c  Come  upstairs,  girls,'  said  he.  c  I  have 
some  business  with  both  of  you.' 

*  Yes,  dearest  papa,'  said  Elizabeth. 

'  Oh,  yes,  papa  dearest,' said  Clementina, 

The  Misses  Tucker  had  their  reasons 
for  being  amiable.  Their  father,  except 
that  he  had,  as  usual,  been  mysterious 
in  his  visits  to  London,  and  in  his 
correspondence,  had  of  late  treated  them 
almost  kindly.  He  had  given  Lizzie  a 
shawl,  and  Clem  a  brooch.  What  did  this 
mean  but  that  he  was  beginning  to  repent 
of  his  hardness,  and  intended  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  purchasing  a  husband 
for  each  of  his  daughters  ? 

'  He's  cfoino;  to  make  some  settlement  or 
allowance,'  said  Clem,  as  they  went  upstairs. 

'  It's  time  he  came  to  his  senses,'  retorted 
Elizabeth. 

In  they  went,  their  arms  twined  round 
each  other's  waist. 
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'  Quite  a  loving  pair,'  said  Nicholas, 
grimly,  as  he  sat  clown  and  signed  to 
them  to  do  likewise.  '  Girls,'  said  he, 
addressing  the  middle-aged,  sour-visaged 
women,  '  I  have  two  things  to  tell  you.  I 
daresay  they  will  both  surprise  you.  I 
am  going  to  stand  for  Baybridge  in  opposi- 
tion to  young  Jackson.' 

c  You  !'  cried  Elizabeth,  aghast,  '  at  your 
age  !' 

c  Don't  forget,  Lizzie,'  said  her  father, 
'  that  the  older  I  am  the  older  you  must  be.' 

'Nobody  will  vote  for  you,' said  Elizabeth. 
'  The  election  will  cost  you  a  lot  of  money, 
which  will  be  clean  thrown  away.' 

'  Really,  papa,'  said  Clem,  '  I  don't  think 
you'll  get  very  many  votes.' 

'Your  congratulations,'  said  Nicholas, 
4  are  as  sincere  and  candid  as  I  expected.' 

4 1  didn't  mean  anything  unkind,'  said 
Clem. 
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1 1  can't  make  out  what  put  such  an  idea 
into  your  head.  All  that  mone}T!'  exclaimed 
Elizabeth. 

c  I  can  explain,'  said  Nicholas,  with 
meaning.  '  My  future  wife's  ambition  is 
that  I  should  sit  in  Parliament.' 

'  Your  future  wife's  !'  shrieked  Elizabeth. 

'  I  knew  it !'  echoed  Clementina. 

'  What's  her  name  ?'  asked  the  first. 

'  Her  name  is  Martha  Baily,'  replied 
Nicholas. 

'  What's  she  got  ?'  asked  Elizabeth. 

'  A  clear  head,  a  warm  heart — and  four 
grown-up  children.' 

1  There  we  have  it !'  exclaimed  Elizabeth. 
'  She  has  been  the  cause  of  your  visits 
to  London,  then.  An  adventuress !  I'll 
never  speak  a  word  to  her.  I'll  never 
countenance  such  folly.  I  won't  even 
meet  her.     Will  you,  Clem  ?' 

1  Certainly  not,'  said  Clementina. 
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'  Neither  of  you  will  have  the  chance,' 
said  Nicholas,  quite  unmoved.  c  I  thought 
it  possible  you  mightn't  get  on  with  Martha 
and  her  family,  and  have  made  my  arrange- 
ments accordingly.  The  marriage  will  take 
place  the  day  after  the  election.  And  by 
this  time  to-morrow  you  will  both  have 
left  Baybridge  for  good  and  all.' 

'  You  are  going  to  turn  us  out  into  the 
streets  without  a  penny !'  said  Elizabeth — 
'we,  who  have  cared  for  you  all  these  years  !' 

'  You  never  loved  us,'  wailed  Clementina. 

Nicholas  looked  at  his  children  for  some 
moments  without  speaking,  and  then  said, 
almost  gently, 

c  Girls,  there's  no  use  denying  the  fact 
that  we  haven't  hit  it  off  together  some- 
how. There  has  been  a  gulf  between  us 
that  couldn't  be  bridged  over.  With  all 
my  efforts,  I  haven't  been  able  to  forget 
or  forgive  the  past.     I  can't  help  remem- 
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bering  how,  when  I  came  to  England,  as 
you  thought,  a  poor  man,  you  treated  the 
father  to  whom  you  owed  every  bit  of  bread 
you  put  into  your  mouth  as  if  he  had  been 
a  beggar.' 

'  I  was  sorry  enough  afterwards,'  said 
Clem.     Elizabeth  said  nothing. 

'  I  tried  indeed  to  forget  it,  and  to  do 
my  duty  to  you  both.  I  hoped  year  after 
year  to  see  some  proof  that  you  were  grow- 
ing fond  of  me.  But  I  found  only  spite 
and  wishes  for  inheritance/ 

1  I  never  wished  you  dead,  papa,'  said 
Clementina.  'And  don't  you  think  that 
if  you  had  been  less  rough,  and  treated  us 
with  more  confidence,  we  would  have  been 
better  too?     I  should.' 

c  There's  no  good  raking  up  the  past,' 
said  Elizabeth.  'We  shall  have  enough 
to  think  of  in  the  present  if  we're  to  be 
turned  away,  like  strangers,  from  a  parent's 
door.' 
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Nicholas  Tucker's  eye  had  grown  dim 
while  his  younger  daughter  was  speaking. 
He  felt  that  there  was  much  truth  in 
Clementina's  reproach.  He  had  some 
feeling,  this  rough  and  ready  builder  of 
his  own  fortunes.  He  acknowledged,  at 
least  to  himself,  that  he  had  pushed  his 
resentment  too  far,  and  that  his  conduct 
had  aggravated  the  faults,  already  gross 
enough,  in  his  daughters.  He  repented. 
He  had  been  quick  to  notice  their  errors,  and 
to  make  caustic  and  mocking  remarks.  He 
was  rich,  and  had  not  allowed  them  to  pro- 
fit by  his  riches.  He  had  found  fault  with 
their  tongues,  and  had  not  controlled  his 
own.  It  seems  strange  that  a  father  could 
be  glad  to  hear  his  child  sa}r  that  she  had 
had  never  wished  him  dead ;  and  yet  he  was 
glad.  He  saw  that  Clementina  in  her 
niggardly  way  had  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing kind.     And,  had  he  been  alone  with 
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her,  there  might  have  been  a  real  re- 
conciliation at  last.  —  But  Elizabeth's 
remark  drove  away  the  tenderness  that 
was  knocking  at  his  heart,  and  he 
said, 

c  I  shouldn't  go  in  for  being  a  martyr, 
Lizzie,  if  I  were  you.  I  am  going  to  pro- 
pose an  arrangement  for  our  mutual 
advantage.  There's  no  reason  why  you 
and  your  sister  shouldn't  be  married  and 
settled.' 

i  How  can  you  talk  like  that,  papa  ?'  ex- 
claimed Elizabeth.  'No  reason  indeed! 
Who  would  think  of  marrying  us  with  only 
five  thousand  each,  and  that  bringing  in 
only  three  per  cent.  ?  It  isn't  that  men  are 
mercenary,  or  wouldn't  be  glad  to  have  us 
for  our  own  sakes ;  but,  but  it  does  cost  so 
much  to  live  nowadays.  Arthur  adores 
me,  though  of  course  we're  not  demonstra- 
tive and  foolish.     But  I  can't  go  into  such 
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a  family  as  the  Handcocks  without  a  far- 
thing. A  man  in  his  position  is  accustom- 
ed to  ease  and  refinement  ;  and  I  suppose 
even  you  would  like  your  daughter  to  keep 
up  her  standing  as  a  lady.  When  I  think 
of  the  many  years  I've  kept  house  for  you, 
and  seen  after  your  comfort  .  .  .  it's  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  money  .  .  .  but  it  just  breaks 
one's  heart  to  be  so  treated.' 

'  It  isn't  fair,'  said  Clementina,  'certainly 
not  for  me.  Elizabeth  isn't  so  badly  off,  for 
she  has  saved  every  penny.' 

'  I  haven't  put  by  a  farthing,'  cried 
Elizabeth. 

c  You  have.' 

c  It's  a  falsehood,'  cried  Elizabeth.  '  I 
don't  fling  my  money  about  in  the  reckless 
manner  you  do  ;  but  how  is  one  to  save  on 
such  a  pitiful  allowance  as  mine  ?' 

Miss  Tucker  was  not  altogether  candid  ; 
for  she  had  not  only  saved  most  of  her  in- 
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come,  but  had  year  by  year  made  quite  a 
good  tiling  out  of  the  household  accounts 
— a  fact  of  which  her  father  was  perfectly 
well  aware. 

'  If  you'd  only  hold  your  tongues/  he 
said,  l  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do. 
I  will  give  each  of  you  another  five  thou- 
sand pounds.  You  can  marry  or  not,  if 
you  please ;  but  I  withdraw  my  offer,  if 
you're  in  the  house  by  this  time  to-morrow.' 

'  It's  a  wretched  pittance,'  groaned  Eliza- 
beth.    '  Beggarly !' 

'  Will  you  have  it  or  not  ?' 

'  I  suppose  I  must,  if  I  can't  get  any 
more,'  said  Elizabeth,  sullenly. 

'  And  you,  Clementina  ?' 

'  Yes,  papa,  I'll  take  it.' 

'Then  that's  settled,'  said  Nicholas 
Tucker.  'Now,  about  your  young  men. 
Lizzie,  you  will  see  Captain  Handcock  this 
morning,  I  daresay.     Convey  to  him,  with 
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your  usual  delicacy,  how  matters  stand. 
And,  take  my  advice,  be  civil,  or  you'll 
lose  him.' 

Elizabeth  felt  that  Arthur  would  jump 
a,t  her  with  her  ten  thousand  pounds. 

'  You're  quite  mistaken  in  Captain  Hand- 
cock,'  she  replied.  c  He  is  fonder  of  me 
than  you  care  to  allow.  And  I  do  hope, 
dearest  papa,'  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone,  '  that  you  will  give  us  a 
cheque  for  the  wedding.' 

'  Yes,  five  thousand  pounds.' 

c  That's  not  what  I  mean,'  explained 
Lizzie.  £  I  mean,  something  besides,  for 
the  wedding  expenses/ 

'  Not  a  dollar,'  said  Nicholas,  vehemently. 
And  his  child  did  not  think  fit  to  push  the 
question  just  then. 

4  And,  Clem,  about  your  orange  blossoms?' 
said  he.  '  I  asked  Mr.  Lloyd  to  step  round 
at  about  ten  ;  and  there's  the  hour  striking.' 
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'  Lloyd  f  shrieked  Elizabeth.  c  Not  Mr. 
Parry's  servant?' 

1  Yes,  Lizzie,  my  love,'  said  Clementina, 
deprecatingly,  c  it  is  Mervyn.  But  we  must 
forget  about  his  being  in  service.  He 
comes  of  a  really  good  family.' 

1  Bosh  !'  said  Elizabeth.  '  Marry  a  groom  ! 
Ugh,  how  can  you  be  such  a  fool  ?' 

c  How  dare  you  speak  like  that !  Mervyn 
has  a  better  figure  than  your  captain,  and 
is  ten  years  younger — there  !' 

Elizabeth  turned,  pale  with  fury,  upon 
her  sister.  But  Nicholas  stood  between 
his  charming  daughters,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  had  passed  from  the  furious  into 
the  disdainful  mood,  sent  them  both 
from  the  room.  They  had  another  set- 
to  downstairs,  and,  between  Lizzie's 
venomous  attack  and  Clem's  venomous  re- 
joinder, there  was  not  a  hair  to  choose. 
At  last  the  elder  sister,  by  a  frequent  use 
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of  the  word  '  groom,'  reduced  Clementina 
to  tears,  and  then  started  in  search  of 
Captain  Hand  cock. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mervyn  Lloyd  was  shown 
into  Nicholas  Tucker's  room. 

Lloyd  had  left  his  master's  service  about 
three  months  ago,  under  circumstances  to 
be  soon  related.  He  had  since  been  out 
of  work ;  and  idleness  proved  as  destruc- 
tive to  him  as  it  has  proved  to  better  men. 
His  extensive  knowledge  in  the  perquisite 
line  had  stood  him  in  good  stead  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  had  a  fancy  that  he  was  wise 
in  horseflesh,  and  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  turf.  He  had  attended  a  few  of 
the  summer  meetings,  and  had  not  been  so 
successful  as  a  gentleman  of  his  talent  un- 
doubtedly deserved  to  be.  His  fortunes 
were  soon  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  this  fact 
made  him  again  turn  his  attention  to  Miss 
Clementina  Tucker.     He  had  no  difficulty 
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in  reinstating  himself  in  the  spinsters 
favour,  and  he  was  not  surprised  to  receive 
a  summons  from  the  Conservative  candi- 
date for  Baybridge.  He  knew  that  Nicholas 
had  once  been  a  working  man  himself,  and, 
as  long  as  appearances  could  be  saved, 
cared  not  a  jot  if  a  working  man  married 
his  daughter. 

'  Sit  down,  Lloyd,'  said  Mr.  Tucker,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  '  So  there  is  some- 
thing between  you  and  Clementina  ?' 

'  With  your  permission,  sir — yes,'  replied 
Mr.  Lloyd,  trying  to  look  at  his  ease. 

i  She  has  a  sharp  tongue,  but  isn't  so 
bad  if  properly  treated.  You  will  be 
p>atient  and  kind?' 

c  In  course,  sir.  We've  took  werry  kind- 
ly to  one  another  already' 

'  She  will  have  ten  thousand  pounds, 
Lloyd.  The  sum  will  be  tied  up  in  the 
Threes,  and  pass  to  you  if  you  survive  her.' 
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This  was  not  exactly  what  the  ex- valet 
expected,  but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
hesitate. 

'  I'm  agreeable,  sir,'  said  he. 

c  And  if  I'm  satisfied  with  you,  and  you're 
kind  to  Clementina,  and  keep  off  the  turf 
— well,  I  may  do  a  little  more  for  you  as 
time  goes  on.' 

'  Very  liberal,  I'm  sure,  sir,'  said  Lloyd. 

'  I  have  no  prejudices  myself,'  continued 
Nicholas,  '  but  as  I'm  standing  for  Bay- 
bridge ' 

c  We'd  better  go  off  quietly?'  interrogated 
Mr.  Lloyd. 

'  And  soon,'  said  Nicholas,  drily.  c  If 
we  are  now  agreed  on  all  points,  I'll  call 
her.' 

c  If  you  please,'  said  the  other. 

And  Clementina  was  called  and  came 
blushing. 

'  Clem,'  said  her  father,  l  your  Mervyn 
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wants  you  to  be  ready  about  three  o'clock.' 

1  Oh,  papa,  how  sudden,  how  unexpected. 
I  couldn't  really.     Now,  Mervyn,  could  I?' 

c  If  you  tried  hard,  my  dear,'  suggested 
Mervyn. 

And  so  the  matter  was  arranged  without 
any  fuss.  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  his  bride  a  kiss, 
and  hurried  away  to  take  the  necessary 
steps. 

Clementina  hung  her  head  after  that 
kiss.  She  was  no  longer  old,  crabbed,  and 
sour.  She  was  no  longer  alone  in  the 
world ;  but  had  somebody  to  care  for,  and 
to  think  of  as  her  own.  Yet  she  could  not 
help  remembering  how  many  years  had 
flown  since  she  first  thought  of  wedding 
garments.  Like  many  women,  she  had  had 
her  chance  long,  long  ago,  and  had  rejected 
it.  Once  more  it  had  come  round  after 
weary  hoping  and  longing,  and  she  would 
take  a  lesson  from  the  past.     Might  it  not 
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even  now  be  possible  to  be  a  little  unselfish, 
a  little  thoughtful  of  other  people's  wants 
and  loves  ?  As  the  sunlight  pours  upon 
some  weed  that  all  men  counted  ugly,  and 
shows  in  its  despised  life  hidden  beauties, 
so  that  kiss  fell  upon  poor,  misguided 
Clementina's  thin  lips  like  a  touch  of 
enchantment. 

'  Papa,'  she  said,  stammering  with  long- 
forgotten  kindness,  c  I  hope,  when  you're 
married,  your — your  wife  won't  be  a  bother 
to  you.' 

Nicholas  answered,  in  a  low  voice, 

c  Thanks,  my  girl,  thanks.' 

4  If  you  won't  tell  Lizzie,  papa,  when 
you're  married,  I'll  come  and  see — my  new 
mother.' 

Nicholas  rose,  and  drew  the  lean  figure 
to  his  side,  saying, 

'You  were  right,  Clem,  I,  didn't  take  you 
in  the  proper  way.' 
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'  We'll  begin  again,  now,  papa.' 

Nicholas  sighed  and  pushed  her  away 
almost  roughly.  But  he  unlocked  a  drawer 
and  took  out  a  bundle  of  bank-notes. 

c  For  heaven's  sake  don't  tell  your  sister, 
Clem.  Here's  a  wedding-present  for  you. 
You  sent  me  ten  pounds  when  I  came  to 
England,  you  know;  it's  been  out  at 
interest.' 

Clem  said  nothing ;  but  made  a  step 
forward.  And  for  a  moment  father  and 
daughter  remained  clasped  in  one  another's 
arms. 

Elizabeth  Tucker  was  not  long  in  find- 
ing the  captain. 

'  At  last,  dear  Arthur,'  said  she,  with  an  up- 
ward glance.  '  Papa  has  become  reasonable.' 

'  D it,'  swore  the  captain,  '  has  the 

old  man  come  down  with  something  hand- 
some ?' 
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c  He  lias  been  liberal,  most  liberal,'  said 
Elizabeth.  *  I  am  to  have  ten  thousand 
pounds.' 

1  Not  so  d d   bad,'  replied   the   big 

fellow.  c  Ten  thousand  quid  ?  Well,  with 
the  five  you've  got,  that'll  be  fifteen ;  add 
that  to  my  property  and  we  shan't  do  so 
d d  badly.' 

And  the  gallant  captain  took  the  yellow- 
faced  spinster's  arm  with  real  affection. 

'  Dear,  dear  Arthur  !'  said  she.  '  But 
you  didn't  quite  understand.  You  don't 
care  only  for  my  money,  do  you  ?' 

CD it  no,  Elizabeth,  curse  me  if  I  do. 

You're  an  infernal  good-looking  woman  for 
your  time  of  life.' 

c  Leave  my  time  of  life  alone,'  snapped 
Lizzie.  'I  mean,  Arthur  love,  that  I  count- 
ed my  ^ve  in  the  ten  thousand.' 

Captain  Handcock  dropped  her  arm. 

1  D d   poor  joke   of  yours,   d d 
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poor !  No,  we  can't  keep  house  on  nothing 
a-year.' 

'  But  ten  thousand  goes  a  long  way  with 
careful  management,  indeed  it  does,  Arthur. 
Besides,  what's  the  money  to  fond  hearts  ; 
and  you  said  you  loved  me,  Arthur.' 

1  Stingy  old  d 1,  your  father,'  said  the 

captain. 

He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
game  was  not  worth  the  candle.  With 
fifteen  thousand  he  might  have  risked  it. 
But  he  had  been  rather  afraid  of  Elizabeth 
lately.  She  had  heard  about  his  visit  to 
Mrs.  Tweedy  (though  neither  she  nor  any- 
one else  knew  what  had  then  taken  place) 
and  she  had  reproached  Captain  Handcock 
in  no  measured  terms.  It  would  take  a 
good  deal  to  reconcile  a  man  to  such  a 
companion  ;  and  the  figure  offered  was  not 
high  enough.  He  and  Elizabeth  had  now 
reached  a  shady  part  of  the  road,  and  as 
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no  one  was  in  sight  he  thought  he  had 

better  get  the  inevitable  row  over  at  once. 
*  It's  no  go,  Elizabeth,'  said  he. 
<  What !' 

1  D me  if  it  isn't  no  go.' 

4  Do  you  mean  you  won't  marry  me  ?' 

'Humphs,'  said  the  captain,  affirmatively. 

'  After  all  your  promises?' 

c  Conditional  on  a  good  round  sum.' 

'  You  wretch  !'  shrieked  Elizabeth.     '  I 

hate  you  !     I  wouldn't  marry  you  now  if 

you  went  on  your  knees. — Don't  leave  me, 

Arthur  !' 

He  turned  to  go  home. 

4 Arthur!'  cried   the  wretched   woman, 

4  Arthur !'     And   she   clung   to   his    coat. 

But  he  shook  her  off  without  ceremony, 

saying, 

c  Look  here,  Elizabeth,  I  might  manage 

.as  far  as  the  money  goes,  but  1  can't  stand 

your  tongue.     It  would  drive  me  mad  in 
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a    fortnight,    d me  if    it  wouldn't.'" 

And  he  strode  away  without  paying  any 
further  attention  to  the  miserable  creature 
as  she  lay  moaning  on  the  grass. 

That  evening  the  news  spread  through 
Bay  bridge  that  Clementina  Tucker  had 
eloped,  and  that  Elizabeth,  after  a  fierce 
quarrel  with  her  father,  had  taken  her 
departure.  At  any  other  time  these  topics 
would  have  been  perfect  godsends  to  the 
community,  now  all  interest  was  absorbed 
by  the  approaching  election. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  this  subject, 
and  show  what  effect  it  is  to  have  upon 
the  future  of  Ambrose  and  Judith,  we  must 
devote  a  short  space  to  Miss  Annie  and  her 
lover. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


ANNIES     LOVEK. 


Annie  never  allowed  even  Judith  to  see 
her  love-letters  from  Cris.  She  reconciled 
her  sister  to  this  great  hardship  by  telling 
her  what  Cris  wrote  about,  and  even  by 
reading  aloud  select  passages — the  only 
difficulty  in  this  last  operation  being  to 
make  any  choice,  so  important  and  precious 
was  every  line  from  Cris.  The  letters  were 
neatly  tied  up  in  blue  ribbon,  and  kept 
safe  under  lock  and  key  in  Annie's  desk. 
Often  and  often  the  girl  would  steal  up- 
stairs, and  read  the  closely-written  sheets 
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by  the  hour.  Oh,  never  had  a  lover 
written  such  letters  before,  so  clever,  so 
kind,  so  true !  Annie  was  quite  sure  of 
this.  She  loved  every  stroke  in  them,  and 
as  her  faithful  eyes  read  between  the  lines, 
and  as  she  knew  exactly  what  Cris  meant, 
and  perhaps  imagined  a  good  deal  that  he 
never  meant  at  all,  each  sheet  took  as 
much  reading  as  a  small  volume.  Often 
Judith  .  .  .  though  sad  enough  on  her  own 
account  .  .  .  would  smile  to  see  Annie  go  up- 
stairs, and  come  down  at  last  with  a  little 
guilty  look  as  if  she  hoped  nobody  had 
noticed  her  absence,  or  at  least  guessed  its 
cause. 

Annie  felt  that  it  was  very  generous 
and  forgiving  of  Cris  to  write  to  her  so 
often  and  so  fondly.  She  quite  forgot  how 
long  and  how  patiently  she  had  waited  for 
him  to  get  some  work  before  she  broke  off 
their  engagement.     She  easily  forgave  Cris 
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his  idleness  now  that  he  was  far  away  from 
her.  When  he  wrote  to  her  at  Radalls,  he 
declared  that  he  considered  himself  bound 
to  her,  and  that  he  would  never  even  think 
of  anyone  else.  Annie  replied  that  it  was 
no  good  her  pretending  that  he  was  not  all 
in  all  to  her ;  but  that  she  would  not  con- 
sent to  see  him  again  until  he  was  doing 
some  manly  work.  How  tenderly  Annie 
insisted  upon  this  point  need  not  be  told. 
She  had  written  the  letter  over  and  over 
again  till  sure  that  every  word  in  it  was 
gentle.  Still  she  had  prevented  him  from 
coming  to  see  her  except  upon  her  own 
terms.  And  so  she  was  certain  that  she 
had  behaved  unmercifully,  and  that  Cris 
was  a  brick  to  send  her  such  dear,  dear 
letters. 

Naturally  she  longed  for  Cris  to  be  at 
her  side.  But  she  did  not  despair  because 
that  was  impossible  as  yet.     She  inherited 
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a  large  stock  of  cheerfulness  from  her  father, 
and  took  the  brightest  view  of  the  future 
she  was  to  share  with  her  Cris.  One  of 
these  days  he  would  return  with  some 
good  appointment,  and  then  how  she 
would  welcome  the  dear  fellow.  And  in 
the  meantime  surely  it  would  be  ungrate- 
ful to  complain,  seeing  that  she  had  that 
little  packet  tied  up  in  blue  ribbon  up- 
stairs. One  of  the  priceless  documents 
began,  c  My  sweet  little  pet,'  another  c  My 
bright  little  pet,'  and  a  third  '  Dear  Annie/ 
The  girl  loved  this  last  beginning  the  most, 
because  she  knew  what  a  wicked,  playful, 
mocking  mood  Cris  had  been  in  when  he 
wrote  it.  And  whenever  the  postman 
brought  her  a  fresh  treat  she  dawdled  with 
the  envelope  a  moment,  thinking,  '  How 
will  he  begin  this  time,  I  wonder  !'  And 
the  postman,  who  would  sooner  have  lost 
a  finger  than  one  of  those  letters,  always 
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lingered  to  watch  the  happy  girl  toying 
with  her  treasure  as  if  to  prolong  the 
delight. 

But  suddenly  the  weekly  letter  failed. 
A  weary  month  crept  by,  and  still  the  post- 
man shook  his  head  sadly.  Annie  did  not 
know  what  to  think.  Cris  could  not  be  ill, 
or  he  would  let  her  know.  Where  was  he  ? 
What  was  he  doing?  Why  did  he  not 
write?  Annie  put  these  questions  to  Ju- 
dith twenty  times  a  day,  and  was  quite 
aggrieved  that  her  sister  was  puzzled  too. 
Judith  recommended  the  virtue  .  .  .  which 
so  shone  in  her  own" life  .  .  .  patience.  But 
Annie  could  no  more  be  patient  than  her 
father  could  be  desponding.  Up  and  down, 
in  and  out,  backwards  and  forwards  !  till 
poor  Mrs.  Topham  begged  and  implored  of 
her  to  keep  quiet  if  only  for  half-an- 
hour.  -  x 

'I  can't   help  it,  mamma,'   said  Annie, 
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piteously.  c  "Why  doesn't  he  write  ?  Why 
doesn't  he  write  ?' 

'  At  last !'  cried  Annie,  one  morning,  tear- 
ing open  a  letter  with  the  London  post- 
mark. Only  a  few  lines  to  say  he  was 
well,  in  the  City,  that  he  would  send  fur- 
ther details  soon,  and  that  he  loved  her 
twenty  times  more  than  ever.  Details 
of  what  ?  Cris  did  not  say.  And  Annie 
was  nearly  going  wild  with  excitement, 
and  could  not  do  anything  rationally 
for  the  next  two  days. 

She  hurried  to  the  door  for  the  fifth 
time  at  least  to  see  if  the  postman  was 
coming,  and  felt  arms  thrown  round  her 
neck,  and  kisses  showered  upon  her  cheek 
and  lips. 

«  Cris!  Cris!' 

Here  he  was  back  again !  Without  a 
moment's  thought,  she  returned  his  kisses 
energetically,   till,   remembering   how    re- 
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served  young  ladies  ought  to  be,  she  hid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder,  and  trembled 
with  pride  and  joy. 

She  crowded  as  much  news  as  she  could 
into  one  breath,  and  then,  looking  up,  saw 
that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Mr. 
Christopher  Parry. 

He  seemed  to  Annie  rather  pale,  and  his 
golden  hair  was  cut  so  short  that  she 
could  no  longer  twine  it  round  her  fingers. 
His  features  had  still  a  lack-a-daisical  ex- 
pression, his  voice  was  still  apt  to  die  away 
in  a  drawl ;  but  his  movements  were  more 
quick  and  decided.  Annie  saw  that  some- 
thing had  happened  ;  Crismust  have  come 
to  grief.  He  had  cheap  boots  on,  a  plain 
tie,  and  a  coat  getting  quite  shiny  at  the 
elbows.  He  was  not  a  dandy  now,  and 
Annie,  after  the  first  surprise,  thought  she 
liked  him  better  as  he  was.  She  led  him 
into   the   sitting-room,  where  Judith  was 
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discussing  the  eternal  ways  and  means 
with  her  mother. 

'  Cris,  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  ?' 
cried  Peter,  who  was  there  too.  c  Very 
glad  to  have  you  back  again,  aren't  we, 
Annie  ?  And  right  well  you're  looking, 
isn't  he.  Maria  ?' 

'  Yes,  dear ;  unless  he's  a  little  thin,' 
ventured  Mrs.  Topham. 

Maria  understood  that  Cris  was  in 
trouble,  and  welcomed  him  kindly,  though 
she  did  wonder  how  he  came  to  be  with 
Annie  under  the  circumstances. 

Judith  had  already  learnt  the  truth  in 
a  whisper,  and,  full  of  sympathy  and  sor- 
row for  Cris  in  his  misfortunes,  drew  her 
parents  from  the  room  so  as  to  leave  him 
alone  with  Annie. 

c  N~ow,  Cris  ?'  said  that  young  lady. 

'  I've  been  horribly  bored  since,  Annie,' 
began   the   lanky   man.     '  Not   that   that 
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would  matter,  only  I'm  afraid  you'll  be 
cut  up  too.' 

'  What  about,  Oris  ?' 

'  You  know  when  we  parted ' 

Ll  didn't  mean  to  be  cruel,'  whispered 
Annie.  '  How  I  did  cry  when  you  were 
gone.' 

4  You  sweet  little  girl,'  he  answered,  with 
a  caress.  c  You  always  treated  me  much 
better  than  I  deserved.  Oh,  yes,  you  did. 
When  I  left  you  I  went  abroad,  and  tra- 
velled about,  and  lolled,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  that  I  was  happy;  but  I 
wasn't.  You  spoke  very  plainly  to  me 
before  I  went,  and  'pon  my  soul  I  soon 
found  out  how  right  you  were,  and  that 
no  man  can  be  happy  ...  or  escape  being 
bored  .  .  .  who  lives  for  himself  alone.  I 
acknowledged  this ;  but  it's  a  very  hard 
thing  to  break  old  habits,  and  I  let  day 
after   day   pass,  and   month    after  month 
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pass,  and  was  no  better — except  that  after 
what  you  said  I  had  no  peace.' 

c  I'll  never  forgive  myself,'  said  Annie. 
But  he  continued, 

'  You  know  Parry  and  Parry  in  Great 
Tower  Street.  All  my  money  was  invested 
in  that  firm,  although  Ambrose  Jackson 
warned  me  not  to  keep  too  many  eggs  in 
one  basket.  Where  was  I? — oh,  yes, 
Parry  and  Parry.  Well,  I  had  a  right  to 
send  an  accountant  to  look  into  the  books 
from  time  to  time ;  but  I  always  hated 
trouble,  and  kept  running  away  from  it 
till  it  overtook  me.  I  was  in  Switzerland 
when  I  got  a  telegram  saying  that  Parry 
was  broken.' 

1  Poor  man,'  said  Annie. 

'  You  don't  understand,  Silly-billy,'  said 
Cris.  c  I  almost  wish  the  man's  neck  had 
been  broken.  No,  the  firm  failed,  and  out 
of  the  wreck  your  poor  Cris  saved  about  a 
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hundred  and  fifty  a-year.  Come,  come, 
don't  cry  like  that.  I'll  get  it  back  every 
penny.' 

6  How  !'  cried  Annie. 

Cris  started  up  with  sudden  animation. 

'  Earn  it !'  said  he,  slapping  himself  on 
the  waistcoat  in  a  manner  that  caused 
Annie  to  open  her  eyes  in  amazement. 

'  You  can  do  anything  if  you  try.  Am- 
brose always  said  you  had  a  good  head. 
And  I,  Cris,  always  knew  that  you  had  a 
good  heart.  Tell  me  what  happened 
next?' 

c  I  hunted  about  for  work,  and  had  the 
luck  to  meet  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine 
who  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  making 
carriage- varnish.  He  wanted  somebody  to 
work  the  patent  with  him,  and  we  came  to 
an  arrangement.  My  first  few  pounds  of 
profit,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  the 
funds,  were  devoted  to  buying  a  brooch, 
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not  a  very  magnificent  article,  for  my  dear 
Annie.' 

And,  with  these  words,  he  took  out  a 
little  box,  and  soon  put  the  brooch  on 
her  neck. 

'  I  love  it  more  than  if  it  had  cost  hun- 
dreds, and  hundreds,  and  hundreds,'  sobbed 
Annie. 

lThe  work  was  stiff  at  first,'  said 
Cris ;  c  getting  up  early,  and  all  that. 
But  one  soon  slides  into  the  groove.  And 
Mansell  confesses  that  I'm  a  nailer  at 
correspondence.' 

'  Your  letters  are  beautiful,'  said  Annie. 

'I  don't  write  to  everybody  quite  in 
that  style,'  said  Cris.  And  then  his  face 
grew  very  serious,  and  he  said,  *  We  must 
talk  about  the  future  now,  pet,  I'm 
afraid.' 

'Afraid!' 

A  chill  seized  Annie.     He  was  with  her  ; 
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he  loved  her.     She  had  not  looked  beyond 
that. 

'Hang  it!'  said  Cris,in  extreme  distress. 
6  How  am  I  to  begin  ?  Annie,  when  I  was 
fairly  well  off  .  .  .  had  fifteen  hundred  a-y ear, 
you  know  .  .  .  Iasked  you  tomarryme.  You 
consented;  and  all  your  mother  insisted 
on  was,  that  I  should  not  be  altogether 
idle.  We  might  have  been  married  by 
now,  except  for  my  want  of  pluck.  And 
now  things  are  very  different.  Two  hun- 
dred a-year  is  not  much  to  live  on.  I  am 
a  poor  man,  a  very  poor  man,  Annie.  And 
I've  no  right  to  take  you  from  your  home, 
and  ask  you  to  share  my  poverty.  I — I 
shall  always  love  you,  and — and  I  give  you 
back  your  promise;  and,  there,  the  murder's 
out  at  last.' 

And  Cris  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Annie's  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 
She  misunderstood  him.     She  never  doubt- 
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ed  his  love.  But  she  saw,  although  she 
was  not  wise  about  money,  that  he  was 
poor,  and  must  remain  poor  for  many 
years.  She  had  not  a  penny  to  bring  him, 
and  she  reasoned  that  he  was  not  wrong 
to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  marry- 
ing her  now.  She  knew  that  Cris  would 
never  leave  her,  unless  she  set  him  free, 
and  she  determined  not  to  be  a  weight 
upon  him,  not  to  add  a  penniless  wife  to 
his  new  troubles.  And  so,  with  a  heart 
nearly  breaking,  she  answered, 

'  Be  it  so,  Cris.  But  we  shall  always  be 
friends,  Cris.' 

In  his  turn,  Christopher  Parry  misun- 
derstood her.  He  had  thought  it  only  just 
to  give  her  back  the  promise  she  had  made 
him.  The  future  he  could  offer  now  was 
not  attractive  for  a  young  girl  who  had 
looked  forward  to  comparative  affluence 
with  him.     So  he  released  her  as  a  bounden 
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duty.  But  he  never  supposed  she  would 
accept  this  sacrifice,  and  he  did  not  see 
how  she  was  thinking  of  his  comfort 
alone. 

1  We  might  have  been  so  happy,'  he  said, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  4  I  thought  of  a  tiny 
house  in  one  of  the  cheap  suburbs.  I 
could  have  come  up  and  down  third-class, 
you  know  ;  and  we  might  have  had  a  bit 
of  a  garden,  and  have  kept  some  poultry 
for  eggs  and  things,  and  got  the  place 
furnished  bit  by  bit  as  the  money  came  in. 
And  then  in  the  summer  evenings  we 
might  have  allowed  ourselves  a  treat  now 
and  then ' 

'And  in  the  winter,'  said  Annie,  'when 
you  came  home  fagged,  there  would  be  a 
blazing  fire  and  your  slippers  all  ready  on 
the  rug,  and  a  kettle  boiling  on  the  hob, 
and  the  tea-cloth  laid ;  and  I  should  tell  you 
what  I  had  been  doing  all  day,  and  you 
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would  tell  me  how  the  varnish  was  fretting 
on.     Oh  !  do  let's,  Oris.' 

'  Eh  ?'  said  Cris.   '  You  said  you  wouldn't.' 

'Wouldn't  what?' 

1  Marry  me,  Annie.' 

'  What !'  cried  she,  with  wide-open  eyes. 
'  It  was  you  said  you  wouldn't  marry  me  !f 

'  Look  here,'  said  Cris,  after  relieving 
his  feelings  by  a  long  low  whistle,  and 
snapping  his  fingers,  '  we're  getting  mud- 
dled. Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  are  not  afraid  of  marrying  a  poor  chap 
like  me  ?' 

'  I  say,'  replied  Annie,  with  her  hands 
on  his  shoulders,  '  that  I'd  marry  you  if 
you  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  this 
shiny  old  coat.  I  was  thinking  only  of 
you,  dear,  just  now.' 

'  And  I  of  you,'  replied  Cris,  vehemently. 

The  foolish,  happy  couple  embraced,  and 
Annie  cried  a  little  ;  and  then  Cris  began 
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to  chaff  her,  and  she  poked  fun  at  him, 
and  ran  away  from  him,  and  would  not  be 
caught  till  he  chased  her  round  and  round 
the  room,  and  at  last  they  sat  down  side 
by  side  on  the  sofa,  and  laughed  so  immo- 
derately that  Judith  and  her  father  and 
mother  came  running  in  to  know  what  had 
happened. 

When  everything  had  been  explained, 
Peter  Topham  would  not  allow  that  Oris 
had  any  reason  for  being  down-hearted. 
He  pointed  out  that,  after  all,  two  hundred 
a-year  was  better  than  nothing,  that  many 
people  had  begun  life  with  a  few  half- 
crowns,  and  had  died  rich  men,  and  that, 
if  Oris  would  listen  to  him,  he  could  realise 
a  fortune  in  a  very  few  years'  time.  Cris 
winked  at  Annie,  and  told  Peter  he  would 
be  very  grateful  for  any  suggestions. 

Maria  Topham,  when  she,  heard  that  Cris 
was  actually  earning  something,  and  giving 
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proof  that  he  intended  to  work  for  Annie, 
kissed  her  future  son-in-law  affectionately, 
and,  after  a  few  whispered  words  of  sym- 
pathy on  his  losses,  promised  that  he  should 
marry  Annie  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  prudent. 
As  for  Judith,  her  large  heart  had  long 
ago  valued  many  good  qualities  in  Cris, 
and,  though  she  said  little,  he  read  a 
world  of  kindness  in  her  eyes.  Judith 
was  convinced  that  this  misfortune  which 
had  come  upon  Cris  would  in  the  end 
make  a  man  of  him,  and  she  was  no  longer 
afraid  to  trust  Annie  to  his  care.  She 
almost  broke  down  when  Cris  hoped  that 
a  day  was  not  far  distant  when  she  too 
could  be  made  happy  in  her  love. 

Annie  and  Cris  took  a  long  walk  that 
afternoon,  and  Judith's  prospects  were  fully 
discussed. 

c  Poor  Judith  !'  said  Annie,  '  she  has  had 
a  hard  time  of  it  ever  since  she  refused 
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Will.  At  first  father  bullied  her  all  day 
long,  until  mother  and  I  took  her  part 
and  bullied  him.  When  she  heard  that 
Ambrose  and  Mrs.  Murray  had  quar- 
relled, she  was  happy,  but  only  for  a  few 
hours.  She  thought  Ambrose  would  come 
to  her  at  once.  But,  although  he  appeared 
in  Baybridge  the  same  evening,  he  never 
came  near  us.  I  think  it  will  simply  kill 
Judith  if  he  marries  anyone  else.  What 
do  you  think  he'll  do,  Cris  ?' 

'  It's  just  this,'  replied  Cris,  '  if  he  wins 
this  election,  he'll  be  so  high  and  mighty 
that  I  fear  Judith  will  see  nothing  of  him  ; 
but  if  he  loses ' 

'Well?'  said  Annie. 

c  Then  the  failure  will  teach  him  that 
true  happiness  does  not  lie  in  mere  worldly 
success  ;  he  will  feel  himself  weak,  and  then 
Judith  may  have  her  chance.  I  like  Am- 
brose, though  I  don't  know  why  I  like  him. 
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And,  though  it  seems  a  cruel  thing  to  say, 
I  almost  hope  that  old  Tucker  will  be 
returned.' 

Annie  said  nothing  more,  but  the  conver- 
sation made  a  deep  impression  upon  her. 

Judith  was  not  going  to  allow  her  own 
misery  to  interfere  with  other  people's  hap- 
piness, and  she  announced  a  great  festivity 
in  honour  of  Cris's  return.  She  provided 
an  entertainment  quite  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, put  on  her  finest  dress  so  that  Annie 
might  have  an  excuse  for  doing  the  same, 
and  sent  round  to  old  Aunt  Robby's,  beg- 
ging for  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  several 
glasses  of  this  generous  fluid  that  Peter 
Topham  rose  with  the  utmost  good-humour 
to  propose  the  health  of  the  future  bride. 
He  could  not  have  chosen  his  words  or  his 
attitude  with  more  care  if  he  had  been 
actually   at    the   wedding-breakfast.      He 
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began  by  a  few  happy  allusions  to  the 
married  state,  and  assured  the  lovers  that 
it  was  the  only  reasonable  mode  of  exist- 
ence. He  spoke  of  Annie  with  a  father's 
pride.  He  praised  Cris  unstintingly,  and 
made  some  very  jocular  remarks  on  var- 
nish, which  would,  he  never  doubted,  clend 
a  lustre  to'  and  'put  a  polish  on'  the  name 
of  Parry.  He  added  that  he  placed  his 
knowledge  of  business  unreservedly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  bridegroom,  and  concluded 
by  calling  for  cheers,  three  times  three. 

Everybody  (including  Peter  Topham) 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  this  eloquence, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Parry  rose  to 
make  his  grateful  acknowledgments.  After 
floundering  about  for  some  time,  he  said 
that  he  had  tried  idleness,  and  that  he  had 
tried  work,  and  that  of  the  two  he  prefer- 
red work.  This  bringing  forth  a  hearty 
4  Hear,  hear '  from  Judith,  Cris  announced 
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his  intention  of  devoting  his  life  to  mak- 
ing Annie's  happy,  and  wound  up  by  wish- 
ing health,  long  life,  and  prosperity  to  a 
lady  for  whom  he  had  always  had  the  most 
profound  veneration  and  affection — Mrs. 
Topham. 

This  brought  Peter  Topham  to  his  feet 
again,  and  he  found  so  many  nice  things  to 
say  of  Maria  that  the  good  woman  was 
made  happy  for  many  a  month  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


AUNT  HOBBY  S  TEST. 


It  was  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  the 
election. 

Mrs.  Robertson,  looking  very  little  older 
than  when  we  made  her  acquaintance  some 
time  ago,  sat  in  her  morning-room  at  the 
Elms.  Helen  Jackson  was  downstairs, 
interviewing  the  cook.  Ambrose  was  not 
staying  in  the  house,  but  had  put  up  at 
the  '  Hind  and  Panther,'  as  that  temper- 
ance inn  was  central,  and  suitable  in  other 
respects  for  his  present  purpose. 

The  old  lady  was  as  charming  as  ever  in 
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her  white  cap  and  her  neat  frills,  but  there 
was  a  puzzled  expression  in  her  face.  She 
was  thinking  hard.  And,  though  it  had 
become  very  difficult  for  her  to  keep  to 
one  subject,  she  tried  to  help  herself  by  all 
sorts  of  fidgety  ways.  She  took  off  her 
spectacles,  and  polished  the  glasses.  She 
drew  her  long,  thin  fingers  down  her  cheeks 
and  brought  them  together  at  the  end  of 
her  chin.  And  then  the  corkscrew  curls 
on  each  side  of  her  forehead  shook  discon- 
solately, as  if  she  despaired  of  ever  arriv- 
ing at  any  conclusion  worth  having. 

She  was  much  exercised  in  her  mind 
about  Judith. 

Aunt  Robby  loved  Judith  dearly,  and 
had  always  been  ready  to  help  her,  in  her 
many  trials.  But  a  trial  had  come  for  which 
there  seemed  no  help  possible.  Judith 
was  unable  to  be  happy  without  Ambrose, 
and  Ambrose  gave  no  sign.     The  ancient 
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lady  had  at  one  time  decided  that  Ambrose 
was  not  worth  his  salt,  and  had  tried 
(though  in  vain)  to  make  Judith  forget 
him.  Of  late,  however,  Aunt  Robby  was 
not  so  sure  that  Ambrose  was  a  failure. 
She  liked  him,  as  Oris  did,  without  knowing 
exactly  why.  She  thought  that  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  turning,  and  wanted,  both 
for  Judith's  sake  and  for  his  own,  to  guide 
him  back  into  the  right  path.  Mrs.  Robert- 
son had  a  maxim  that  if  a  man,  whatever 
his  faults,  treated  his  mother  well,  he  was 
worth  redeeming.  And  Ambrose  had 
always  behaved  well  in  this  respect,  and 
had  been  forbearing  beyond  belief  at 
Helen's  abuse  of  the  woman  to  whom  he 
had  been  engaged.  Aunt  Robby  remem- 
bered too  that,  though  Ambrose  was  pinch- 
ed for  money,  he  would  not  hear  of  send- 
ing less  than  usual  to  his  mother. 

c  There  must  be  a  way  of  bringing  him 
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to  his  senses,'  said  Aunt  Robby,  '  if  only  I 
bad  younger  brains  and  could  follow  it 
out.' 

A  rap-tap-tap  at  the  door  ;  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  with  a  laughing  face 
under  it,  appeared. 

'Aunt  Robby,  it's  me,  Annie  Topham. 
May  I  come  in  ?  Oh,  you're  alone,  that's 
famous.' 

And  Annie  tripped  across  the  room,  and 
kissed  the  old  dame,  and  made  anxious  in- 
quiries after  her  pet  ailments.  Aunt  Robby 
liked  these  inquiries,  because  they  gave 
her  an  opportunity  of  declaring  how  strong 
and  hale  she  was  for  her  age. 

c  Bless  the  child,'  said  she,  '  what  spirits 
she  has,  to  be  sure.  You're  as  merry  as 
a  grig,  Annie,  and  as  much  of  a  little  coax 
as  ever.  Oh,  you  are.  I  shall  tell  Master 
Cris  how  happy  you  can  be  without  him. 
Oh,  I  shall.' 
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Annie's  eyes  danced  with  laughter. 

•  He  came  back  yesterday,  and  that's 
why  I'm  so  happy  this  morning.  Fancy, 
aunt,  he  lost  nearly  all  his  money  in  that 
horrid  firm.' 

'Lost  his  money!'  said  the  old  dame. 
c  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear.' 

'  It  doesn't  matter  a  bit,'  cried  Annie. 
'  It's  made  a  man  of  him.  He's  working 
awfully  hard  now,  and  earns  lots  of  money, 
and  we  are  to  be  married,  mamma  says, 
as  soon  as  ever  possible.  And  Cris  sees  his 
way  to  making  a  fortune  in  varnish.  And 
he  is  such  a  dear,  and  I  am  so  happy  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself.' 

'  And  how  about  my  poor  Judith?'  said 
Mrs.  Robertson. 

Annie  wasjwaltzing  round  the  room  with 
her  arms  akimbo,  and  her  hat  dangling  by 
the  strings.  -  N 

1  How  wicked  I  am  to  be  so  happy.'  she 
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exclaimed,  c  only  I  can't  help  it.  It  was 
about  Judith  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you, 
Aunt  Robby ;  but  I  had  to  tell  you  about 
Cris  first.  Mamma  says  he  is  so  im- 
proved.' 

And  Annie  rattled  on  for  another  five 
minutes  in  praise  of  her  lover,  and  then 
became  reasonable  again. 

c  Aunt  Robby,'  said  she,  'I  really  don't 
know  what  will  become  of  Judith  if  this 
goes  on  much  longer.  She  is  not  the  sort 
to  complain,  as  you  know,  but  she  does 
grieve  terribly.  Seeing  me  so  happy  with 
Cris  yesterday  .  .  .  and  I  couldn't  help  being- 
happy  .  .  .  made  her  think  particularly  of 
him — of  Ambrose ;  and  she  cried  all  night 
long.' 

'Poor  thing,  poor  thing!'  said  Aunt 
Robby. 

c  It's  wonderful,  quite  wonderful,'  said 
Annie,  'how  wrapped  up  in  him  she  is.     It 
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wasn't  as  if  she  was  at  all  like  other  girls, 
and  didn't  see  his  faults ;  she  does  see  his 
faults,  and  loves  him  in  spite  of  them.  I  was 
always  rather  afraid  of  Ambrose  myself, 
and  yet  he's  been  awfully  nice  to  me 
sometimes.' 

'  He  wants  the  stick,'  exclaimed  Aunt 
Robby,  almost  peevishly.  '  Pride  will  have 
a  fall.  I  was  thinking  before  you  came 
in  what  could  be  done,  and  how  he  could 
be  got  at.  If  he  was  anyone  else,  his  mo- 
ther could  let  him  know  on  the  sly  how 
fond  poor  Judith  is  of  him.  But  there's 
no  leading  him  that  way — it  wouldn't 
answer.' 

Mrs.  Robertson's  face  was  a  picture  of 
distress  as  she  dwelt  upon  the  impossibility 
of  managing  the  young  politician,  and  she 
again  had  recourse  to  polishing  her  glasses, 
as  if  this  operation  must  in  the  end  suggest 
some  fruitful  expedient. 
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c  I  say,'  cried  Annie,  suddenly,  '  do  you 
know  what  Cris  thinks  about  it  ?' 

'  What,  my  dear?' 

c  He  was  at  school  with  Ambrose,  re- 
member, and  understands  him  pretty  well. 
And  he  told  me  that  if  Ambrose  won  this 
election  Judith  would  never  set  eyes  on 
him  again,  because  he  would  get  so  high 

and  mighty  ;  but  if  he  lost  the  election 

Why,  Aunt  Robby,  what's  the  matter  ?' 

Aunt  Robby  had  let  her  spectacles  fall, 
and  sat  before  Annie  trembling  with  ex- 
citement and  eagerness. 

It  was  not  only  this  morning  that  she 
had  cudgelled  her  old  brains  to  find  out 
some  method  of  serving  Judith.  She  was 
the  only  one  outside  the  family  circle  who 
knew  that  Will  Sutton  had  been  refused,, 
and  this  refusal  had  convinced  Aunt  Robby 
more  than  anything  else  how  firmly 
Judith's  hopes  were  fixed  upon  Ambrose. 
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She  was  not  distressed  on  Will's  account. 
She  had  already  noticed  that  Will  was 
not  indifferent  to  Helen  Jackson,  and 
was  content  to  leave  the  adjustment  of 
this  matter  to  time.  With  Judith's  fate 
it  was  far  otherwise.  Often  and  often 
Aunt  Robby,  with  that  tender  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  the  young  which  y^e  so 
repeatedly  notice  in  the  aged,  had  ponder- 
ed, What  could  she  do  for  Judith  ?  And 
now  Annie  had  furnished  an  answer.  The 
only  way  to  bring  Ambrose  to  Judith's 
feet  was  to  make  him  lose  this  election. 

The  first  step  is  proverbially  said  to  be 
the  only  one  that  costs,  and  Mrs.  Robert- 
son's imagination  at  once  took  a  bolder 
stride.  She  had  no  sooner  hit  upon  this 
plan  for  bringing  Ambrose  to  Judith  than 
the  old  question  cropped  up  again,  Is  he 
worthy  of  her  love  ?  Other  people  might 
disregard    or   undervalue    Judith's    daily 
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round  of  sacrifice,  because  there  was  no- 
thing startling  in  that  patient  self-denying 
life.  Aunt  Robby  had  too  much  experi- 
ence, and  she  had  too  much  heart,  to  fall 
into  this  vulgar  error.  She  knew  that 
Judith  was  one  in  a  thousand,  and  deserved 
a  husband  worthy  of  goodness  so  unaffect- 
ed and  so  exceptional.  Was  Ambrose  such 
a  man?  Would  he  set  the  true  value  upon 
this  woman,  or  would  he,  as  he  had  done 
when  he  first  proposed,  hold  her  cheaply 
still  ?  In  a  word,  was  he  capable  of  any 
real  sacrifice  to  win  her  love?  Mrs. 
Robertson  saw  how  she  could  apply  a 
test.  Not  only  should  Ambrose  lose  this 
election,  but  he  should  lose  it  through 
Judith.  If  he  could  then,  smarting  with 
his  loss,  be  magnanimous  enough  to  sacri- 
fice his  resentment  to  his  love  for  Judith, 
then  he  would  have  proved  himself  worthy 
of    her;    if  not,    then     at     any    price    of 
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suffering  she  would  be  well  rid  of  him. — 
This  was  the  bold  stride  which  Mrs. 
Robertson's  imagination  took,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  unfold  her  plan  to  the  wondering 
Annie. 

Annie  was  simply  dumbfoundered.  The 
idea  of  energetic,  stirring  Ambrose  being 
thwarted  in  all  his  calculations  by  this 
weak  old  woman  seemed  very  strange. 

Aunt  Robby  read  the  girl's  thoughts. 

'  Oh,  I  was  counted  clever  in  my  day/ 
said  she. 

'  But,'  cried  Annie,  •  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  make  him  lose  the  election.  I  heard 
Mr.  Tweedy  say  that  the  voting  would  be 
very  close  indeed,  and  that  every  vote  was 
being  hunted  for  as  if  it  were  a  diamond.' 

'  Just  for  that  reason,'  said  Aunt  Robby, 
'anybody  commanding  seven  or  eight  votes 
may  throw  them  into  the  scales,  and  decide 
the  event.' 
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'  But  how  can  you  persuade  so  many 
people  to  vote  which  way  you  like,  Aunt 
Robby  ?  They  have  their  own  opinions, 
and  Ambrose  has  made  a  great  hit  in  pro- 
mising to  look  after  the  local  interests  with 
more  care  than  Sir  Hugh  did.' 

Aunt  Robby 's  cheek  flushed. 

'  Against  Mr.  Jackson's  narrow  creed,  I 
appeal  to  affection  and  gratitude  such  as 
no  mere  interest  can  buy.  Listen,  Annie, 
and  I'll  explain  how  such  an  old  woman  as 
I  am  comes  to  have  so  much  influence  in 
the  borough.  You  know  old  Snell,  the 
grocer,  who  does  the  largest  trade  in  Bay- 
bridge,  and  owns  a  good  bit  of  land,  too. 
"Well,  he  came  to  the  town  .  .  .  it's  many  a 
year  ago  now  ...  a  poor  striving  man,  and  I 
found  him  honest  and  helped  him,  and  in  a 
few  years  he  paid  me  back  my  money  and 
we've  been  firm  friends  ever  since.  Time 
went  on,  his  three  daughters  married  and 
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their  husbands  helped  in  the  business,  which 
throve  through  their  honesty  and  industry. 
And  sometimes  when  I  meet  old  Snell  now 
he  touches  his  forelock  and  says  that  the 
money  has  been  paid  back  this  many  a 
year,  but  that  gratitude  remains.  And, 
Annie,  Snell  and  his  people  are  worth  half- 
a-dozen  votes  at  least ;  and  others  would 
follow  their  lead.  I've  only  got  to  say  the 
word.  And  I  shall  do  whatever  Judith 
bids  me.' 

Annie  began  to  think  that  perhaps  Mrs. 
Robertson  had  not  exasperated  her  influ- 
ence ;  but  she  was  certain  Judith  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

4  Judith  would  never  interfere,'  she  said. 
'  Why,  Aunt  Robby,  it  would  be  asking 
her  to  win  Ambrose  by  destroying  his  dear- 
est hopes.     Is  she  likely  to  do  that  ?' 

4  Not  if  she  supposed  that  there  was  any 
chance  of  Ambrose  being  anything  to  her 
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once  she  had  so  humiliated  him.  She  will, 
on  the  contrary,  see  in  this  opportunity  a 
means  of  doing  the  man  she  loves  lasting 
good,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  present 
comfort  and  of  her  own  happiness.  If  she 
makes  up  her  mind  to  deal  him  this  blow, 
she  will  never  suppose  it  possible  for  him 
to  forgive  her.     Oh,  no,  she  won't.' 

'  And  you,  Aunt  Robby,  are  you  sure 
that  he  would  forgive  her?  Wouldn't  it 
want  more  self-denial  than  he  is  capable 
of?  Isn't  the  plan  a  desperate  one  ?  Isn't 
it  a  forlorn  hope  ?' 

c  Yes,  but  it  is  a  hope,'  cried  Aunt  Rob- 
by,  energetically.  '  If  we  let  him  win  the 
election,  your  Cris  is  right,  he  will  be 
hopelessly  lost  to  Judith.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  sure  Cris  is  right,'  said  Annie. 
'But  why  should  Judith  meddle  at  all? 
If  Ambrose's  pride  must  be  broken,  why 
ask  the  woman  who  loves  him  to  break 

VOL.  III.  h 
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it  ?  Surely  the  same  purpose  would 
be  answered  if  you  got  old  Snell  and 
his  friends  to  vote  for  Mr.  Tucker.  Am- 
brose would  then  find  out  where  his  true 
peace  lay,  and  turn  again  to  my  poor 
sister.' 

'  He  has  not  deserved  her,'  cried  Mrs. 
Robertson.  e  He  has  thought  of  himself, 
and  of  himself  alone  throughout.  Oh,  it 
won't  do  ;  we  must  give  and  take  in  this 
world.  Ambrose  can  take ;  but  can  he 
give  ?  The  truth  is,  Annie,  my  dear,  we 
are  rather  in  the  dark  about  this  man's 
real  nature.  I've  seen  many  curious 
people  in  my  time,  and  know  something 
of  the  world ;  but  he  puzzles  me,  oh,  he 
does.' 

1  So  he  does  me,'  confessed  Annie,  '  some- 
how one  doesn't  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
quite  near  to  find  out  what  he's  like.' 

'What  I  want  to   know,'  said  the  old 
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gentlewoman,  '  is  whether  he  is  selfish 
through  and  through,  or  whether  his  self- 
ishness is  only  a  crust — with  something 
real  and  true  underneath.  Mine  is  an  un- 
usual plan,  but  then  Ambrose  is  no  ordin- 
ary man.  Yes,  it  will  work,  you'll  see 
it  will  work,'  added  Aunt  Robby,  rubbing 
her  hands.  '  Now  do  you,  Annie,  like  a 
good  child,  keep  your  own  counsel ;  and  tell 
Judith  when  vou  2fet  home  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  me  at  four  o'clock,  when  I'll 
come  to  take  her  for  a  drive.  Oh,  it  will 
work,  this  plan  of  mine,  you'll  see  it  will 
work.' 

Faithful  to  her  promise,  Aunt  Robby 
called  that  afternoon  for  Judith,  and  very 
artfully  did  the  old  lady  manage  in  put- 
ting Ambrose's  fate  into  Judith's  hands. 

First  of  all  she  reviewed  what  they  knew 
of  young  Jackson's  past  career.  She  point- 
eel  out   how  that   career,  so  honourable  if 

h2 
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followed  in  the  right  spirit,  had  been  drag- 
ged in  the  mire  by  Ambrose  for  his  own 
personal  ambition.  She  showed  how  Am- 
brose had  grown  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  world  as  a  mere  battle-field,  as  a  place 
where  the  strong  triumphed,  and  the  weak, 
because  they  were  weak,  had  to  suffer 
wrong.  She  insisted  that  this  view  of  life 
and  action,  which  had  in  the  beginninc: 

7  o  o 

influenced  only  his  public  conduct,  was 
now  by  a  sure  and  natural  law  passing 
into  his  character  and  becoming  part  and 
parcel  of  the  man  himself.  She  asked, 
Where  was  this  to  end?  Judging  from 
the  past,  would  not  it  end  in  crippling  his 
mind,  searing  his  conscience,  hardening 
his  heart.  Only  one  thing,  she  argued, 
could  save  Ambrose,  and  bring  out  his 
better  qualities,  if  better  qualities  he  had 
— failure. 

Judith  shrank  from  the  picture  which 
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her  companion  drew  of  Ambrose,  and  was 
yet  compelled  to  allow  that  it  was  not 
much  overdrawn.  She  wondered,  not  un- 
naturally, why  Aunt  Robby  was  placing  all 
this  before  her.  The  old  lady  quickly  ex- 
plained the  closeness  with  which  the  elec- 
tion would  be  contested,  her  command  of 
votes,  and  her  full  assurance  that  the  result 
lay  in  her  own  hands  ;  and  ended  by  plac- 
ing her  influence  at  Judith's  disposal,  and 
making  her  the  sole  arbiter  of  Ambrose 
Jackson's  fate. 

Judith's  dismay  was  extreme. 

She  asked  the  very  question  which  her 
sister  had  asked  that  morning. 

'If  he  must  fail,  why  should  he  fail 
through  me  ?  Oh,  Aunt  Robby,  what  have 
you  done?  What  terrible  responsibility 
have  you  laid  upon  my  shoulders  ?' 

Mrs.  Robertson  had  to  play  the  hypocrite. 

'  My  child,  what  else  could  I  have  done  ? 
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Ambrose  is  so  dear  to  you,  that  I  could 
hardly  take  such  a  step  without  consult- 
ing you.  I  felt  that  you  had  a  right  to 
decide.' 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  carriage 
drove  down  a  shady  lane,  then  it  emerged 
into  the  open ;  and  the  summer  evening 
was  serene  and  grand. 

i  If  I  decide  against  him,'  said  Judith, 
at  last,  '  I  kill  the  last  fond  hope  that  I 
have  treasured  up  these  many  days.  Nor 
no,  I  can't  do  it.' 

Aunt  Robby  replied, 

'  If  it  is  in  your  power,  by  giving  Am- 
brose pain  and  disappointment  now,  to 
make  a  good  man  of  him  hereafter,  I  know, 
Judith,  that  you  would  not  hesitate  to  pay 
even  so  grave  a  price  as  his  loss.' 

'  He  is  lost  to  me  already,'  said  poor 
Judith.  c  And  yet,  as  long  as  I  do  not 
take  part  against  him,  some  shadow  of  a 
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hope  is  left.  But  once  I  deal  that  blow — 
oh,  Aunt  Robby,  Aunt  Robby,  why  have 
you  put  me  in  such  straits  ?' 

The  old  lady,  notwithstanding  her  effort 
to  be  staunch,  and  to  think  on  the  high 
end  she  had  in  view,  could  not  prevent  a 
tear  or  so  trickling  down  her  sunken 
cheeks.  She  managed,  however,  to  tell 
Judith  to  send  her  a  note  containing  her 
decision  on  the  following  morning ;  the 
conversation  came  to  a  close :  Judith 
begged  to  be  driven  home. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


HESITATION. 


Judith  was  almost  angry  with  old  Mrs. 
Robertson.  The  unfortunate  girl  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  a  more  difficult  pro- 
blem than  any  other  which  she  had  hitherto 
had  to  solve.  She  could  not  know  all  that 
was  going  on  in  Aunt  Robby's  head,  and  she 
thought  that  needless  pain  had  been  in- 
flicted. What  right,  she  asked,  had  anyone 
to  place  Ambrose's  fate  in  her  hands  ?  Had 
Mrs.  Robertson  but  held  her  peace,  Judith 
might  have  been  comparatively  happy ;  she 
could  at  least  have  always  derived  comfort 
from  the  thought  that  she  had  not  in  any 
way  acted  against  Ambrose. 
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At  the  same  time  she  was  forced  to  con- 
fess that  it  would  never  have  contented 
her  if  Mrs.  Robertson  had  taken  a  line  of 
her  own.  Judith  supposed  that,  after  all, 
there  was  some  justice  in  her  position. 
Who  was  so  fit  to  decide  for  Ambrose  as 
the  woman  who  loved  him  beyond  any- 
thing that  the  world  could  give.  Judith 
was  quite  sure  that  no  one  could  enter  into 
his  feelings  as  truly  as  she  could.  She 
knew  better  than  anyone  else  how  great 
was  his  ambition,  and  how  terribly  an 
overthrow  would  wound  his  pride. 

Twice  before  Judith  Topham  had  been 
in  sore  perplexity.  Although  she  had  loved 
Ambrose,  she  had  refused  him.  Since  then 
she  had  often  been  tempted  to  repent  of 
her  decision  ;  but  this  was  only  in  her 
weak  moments  :  she  never  seriously  judged 
that  she  had  been  unwise.  It  was  right, 
it  was  modest,  to  have  refused   Ambrose. 
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He  had  held  her  cheap,  because  he  ima- 
gined she  could  not  serve  his  interests. 
Judith's  conduct  on  that  occasion  had 
caused  her  much  suffering,  and  might  in 
the  end  rob  her  for  ever  of  the  man  she 
loved.  But  Judith  was  conscientious,  and 
would  not  allow  herself  to  wish  that  she 
had  done  otherwise. 

Again,  she  had  been  almost  induced  to 
accept  Will  Sutton,  and  for  her  clearly- 
loved  mother's  sake  to  marry  a  man  whom 
she  might  have  learned  to  love,  but  whom 
she  could  never  have  loved  with  her  whole 
heart  and  strength.  She  had  escaped  this 
peril.  Her  character  had  come  to  her  aid. 
She  had  endured  not  a  little  from  her 
selfish  father,  because  she  had  decided 
against  Will.  What  grieved  her  more,  she 
had  been  obliged  to  give  Will  pain.  But 
these  difficulties,  too,  had  been  lived  down. 
And  now,  when  her  heart  was  well-nigh 
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broken  with  weary  hoping,  and  waiting, 
and  longing  for  Ambrose,  she  was  called 
upon  to  make  another  momentous  decision 
— and  this  time  it  was  not  her  fate  which 
hung  in  the  balance,  but  it  was  his. 

Judith  felt  that  she  was  so  called  upon. 
To  say  that  she  had  no  responsibility  in 
the  matter  would  be  the  merest  of  pre- 
tences. Not  for  one  moment  did  Judith 
deceive  herself.  Her  responsibility  was  as 
great  in  refusing  to  act  as  in  acting. 

She  remembered  now  that  long  ago, 
with  this  very  election  in  view,  Ambrose 
had  asked  her  to  exert  her  influence  with 
Mrs.  Robertson  on  his  behalf;  and  that 
she  had  answered,  '  I  will  see  how  you  be- 
have.' She  was  not  bound  by  any  pro- 
mise, but  his  request  made  her  present 
position  all  the  more  difficult.  She  feared 
lest  her  deep  yearning  to  save  Ambrose 
might  lead  her  into  doing  anything  un- 
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reasonable  or  Quixotic.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  urge  her  love,  and  to  say  that  she 
had  a  right  to  influence  his  future  for 
good ; — he  would  take  a  very  different 
view,  and  demand  to  know  why  she  med- 
dled with  his  aifairs.  Though  Judith  was 
certain  that  he  still  loved  her,  she  had  to 
admit  that,  since  she  rejected  him,  he  had 
given  no  proof  that  his  love  remained. 
She  was  very  anxious  so  to  manage  that, 
however  much  he  might  hate  her  when  he 
learned  what  she  had  done,  he  might  not 
have  any  excuse  for  despising  her. 

As  Aunt  Kobby  had  intended,  Judith 
was  thoroughly  persuaded  that,  if  she  once 
took  part  against  Ambrose,  their  union 
would  be  impossible  under  any  circum- 
stances. But  Judith  did  not  choose  to 
think  of  her  own  happiness.  Let  Ambrose 
be  saved  from  himself,  and  she  would  bear 
whatever  had  to  be  borne.     Her  lot  would 
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be  hard  in  any  case.  Even  supposing  that 
Ambrose,  disappointed  in  his  dearly-cher- 
ished project,  should  seek  solace  from  her 
in  his  hour  of  trial,  she  would  have  to  say, 
c  You  owe  your  defeat  to  me  !' — And  he 
would  go  away,  hating  her  for  always. 
She  would  try  not  to  mind,  not  to  think 
of  this  too  much  when  the  time  came. 

So  Judith  was  gradually  drifting  into 
the  conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  not  to 
stay  her  hand. 

Good-bye  to  her  pleasant  thoughts  of 
Ambrose !  Good-bye  to  her  love  and 
service  !  Good-bye  to  her  hopes  of  chil- 
dren, his  children,  upon  her  knees  !  Good- 
bye to  it  all ! 

She  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  result 
this  check  would  have  upon  Ambrose  Jack- 
son's future.  She  knew  it  could  bring- 
him  nothing  but  good  in  the  long  run. 
Unexpected  and  bitter  disappointment  had 
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soured  and  blighted  many  a  man's  life, 
but  these  were  the  weaklings,  the  under- 
lings ;  whereas  Ambrose  was  strong  and 
brave. 

Did  success  mean  ruin  to  Ambrose  ? 
Did  this  danger  really  exist,  or  was  it  only 
a  thing  of  Judith's  imagination  ?  She 
put  these  questions  to  herself  over  and 
over  again,  jealously  examining  the  mo- 
tives which  were  at  work  in  her  mind,  and 
she  decided  that  success  did  mean  ruin, 
and  that  the  danger  .  .  .  though  not  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  dull  and  thoughtless 
.  .  .  was  real  arid  palpable. 

Judith  went  to  the  writing-table  and 
took  out  pen  and  paper.  All  that  was 
needed  was  a  few  lines  to  Mrs.  Robertson. 
The  girl  was  quite  incapable  of  writing 
them.  She  tried  more  than  once,  and  tore 
xip  the  sheet,  and  began  again. 
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As  long  as  the  note  remained  unwritten, 
she  still  had  hope.  The  hope  was  slender, 
but  it  existed,  and  its  very  frailty  made  it 
the  more  precious.  Well  might  she  hesi- 
tate. Well  might  those  sweet  and  tender 
memories  which  thronged  upon  her  make 
her  pause  before  signing  the  death-warrant 
of  her  true  and  unselfish  affection. 

The  evening  wore  on.  She  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  see  that  their  'high  tea'  was 
cooked  properly,  and  without  waste.  She 
went  to  the  drawing-room,  and  turned  the 
neel  of  a  stocking  her  mother  was  trying 
to  knit. 

'  You  look  sadly  anxious,  Judith  ?'  said 
Mrs.  Topham. 

'  Cheer  up,  there's  a  good  girl,'  said 
Peter.  '  We  have  still  a  great  many  things 
to  be  thankful  for.  I  have  got  a  treat  for 
you :  Tucker  has  promised  to  send  one  of 
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his  carriages  to-morrow  to  take  me  to  the 
poll,  and  there  will  be  room  for  us  all.' 

1  You're  not  going  to  vote  against  Amb — 
Mr.  Jackson,  father?'  cried  Judith. 

1  What  a  question  to  ask !'  retorted 
Peter,  c  I  thought  you  knew  by  this  time 
that  I  was  a  Conservative.  And  by-the- 
by,  as  we  have  had  something  to  do  with 
this  young  Jackson,  it  will  be  just  as  well 
to  define  our  position  by  appearing  to- 
morrow. You  girls  will  wear  blue  and 
white,  of  course.' 

1  Mr.  Tucker's  colours !'  said  Judith. 
'No.     I  am  not  going  to  the  election.' 

'  We  shall  see  about  that  when  the  time 
comes,'  replied  Peter.  '  You  have  a  sneak- 
ing fondness  for  that  fellow,  Judith,  which 
you  ought  to  get  rid  of  if  you  have  any 
self-respect.' 

Judith  was  about  to  make  an  indignant 
reply,    and   stopped  only   because  of  the 
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piteous  look  of  appeal  in  her  mother's  eyes. 
And  with  the  hard  words  ringing  in  her 
ears  she  bade  her  parents  good-night  and 
went  up  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A    MIDNIGHT    VISIT. 


Both  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals 
in  Baybridge  were  very  desirous  to  secure 
purity  of  election.  But  this  creditable 
wish  did  not  prevent  Mrs.  Murray  and 
Lord  Hobanob  from  inviting  a  few  per- 
sonal friends  to  dine  with  them  at  the 
4  Baybridge  Arms'  to  meet  Nicholas  Tucker. 
Ambrose  Jackson  issued  a  similar  invita- 
tion, and  his  prosperity  was  drunk  vocifer- 
ously at  the  4  Hind  and  Panther.' 

Mr.  Snell  was  invited  to  both  parties,  it 
being  suddenly  discoveredx  that  he  was 
a  man  of  unblemished  patriotism  and  of 
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superior  intelligence,  besides  being  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  both  candidates.  Mr.  Snell  de- 
clined.   He  was  not  quite  sure  which  board 
he  ought  to  grace,  so  he  graced  neither.  The 
truth  was,  Mrs.  Robertson  had  called  upon 
him  on  her  way  home,  and  asked  him   to 
abstain  from  pledging  himself.     Mr.  Snell 
told  his  benefactress  without  ado  that  his 
votes    and    his    sons'   votes    were    at  her 
disposal.     He    did   not    pretend    to    have 
any  political  convictions :   one   conviction 
he    did    hold,    that    it    behoved    him    to 
oblige    the    open-handed   lady    to   whom 
he      owed     his     present     prosperity.       A 
few  minutes    after   Mrs.    Robertson    had 
gone,   Mrs.  Murray   came  to    the  grocer's 
shop,  and  bought  some  expensive  French 
bonbons.     Mr.  Snell  was   pleased  to  take 
the    order,    but    did  not  think   he    cared 
much  about  politics,  he  was  getting  too  old 
for  that  now.     Yes,  Mr.  Tucker  was  a  re- 

i2 
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spectable  and  a  conscientious  man,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said  against  Mr.  Tucker. 
Alice  Murray  left  the  shop  feeling  that  she 
had  spent  her  sovereigns  without  making 
the  desired  impression. 

Ambrose,  too,  had  tried  hard  to  get  a 
promise  from  Mr.  Snell,  whose  importance 
in  the  borough  he  would  have  been  the 
last  man  to  undervalue.  He  too  had  called 
upon  the  prosperous  old  tradesman,  and 
had  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  must 
result  from  the  return  of  a  candidate 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  local  reforms.  But 
old  Snell  said  something  about  election 
promises  and  pie-crusts.  c  It  will  be  your 
interest  to  support  me,  Mr.  Snell,'  said 
Ambrose.  c  Maybe,'  said  the  other.  And 
that  was  all  he  could  be  got  to  say ;  nor 
would  he  come  to  dinner,  though,  as  Am- 
brose was  careful  to  insist,, the  accepting 
of  a   friendly   invitation    would   tie    him 
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down  to  nothing.      '  Maybe,'  said  old  Snell 
again. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  this 
obstinate  elector,  the  dinner  at  the  '  Hind 
and  Panther'  was  a  pronounced  success, 
and  Ambrose  was  partly  consoled  by  hear- 
ing that,  as  far  as  Mr.  Snell's  company 
went,  the  other  side  had  been  equally  un- 
fortunate. Perhaps,  suggested  Mr.  Fisk, 
Ambrose  Jackson's  indefatigable  and  care- 
ful agent,  it  was  just  as  well  that  the  influ- 
ential tradesman  should  be  absent.  So  the 
dinner  went  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  including  the  landlord  of  the 
'Hind  and  Panther,'  who  had  instructions  to 
produce  the  best  of  everything,  regardless 
of  expense.  The  landlord  quite  under- 
stood what  that  meant,  and  promised  his 
wife  a  new  silk  dress.  His  wife  was  of 
opinion  that  Ambrose  Jackson  was  a  most 
fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  Bay- 
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bridge,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  say- 
ing so. 

The  young  candidate's  guests  left  the 
old-fashioned  inn  at  about  eleven.  They 
had  done  justice  to  everything  which  had 
been  set  before  them,  especially  to  the 
wine.  And  they  sauntered  and  staggered 
to  their  respective  homes  prophesying 
victory  on  the  morrow. 

Ambrose  was  not  perhaps  quite  steady  on 
his  feet  as  he  climbed  up  the  narrow, 
crooked  staircase.  He  reached  his  bed- 
room, and,  after  spunging  his  hot  face  with 
cold  water,  felt  more  himself  again,  and 
took  out  his  note-books  and  eagerly  counted 
and  revised  his  list,  and  wondered  what 
further  steps  could  still  be  taken  to  influ- 
ence the  waverers. 

The  house  was  quite  still. — It  struck 
midnight.  -   N 

As  the  last  stroke  died  away,  he  heard 
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the  grating  of  a  key  in  the  lock,  and  knew 
that  the  country  inn  had  been  closed. 

Ambrose  could  not  go  on  with  his  calcu- 
lations, he  was  too  restless.  The  night 
was  extremely  sultry,  as  if  there  was 
thunder  in  the  air.  He  threw  open  the 
window,  and  saw  a  black  band  of  cloud 
creeping  along  the  horizon.  He  tossed 
aside  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and,  half 
drowsy,  half  inflamed  with  the  wine  of 
which,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  had  so 
liberally  partaken — he  became  the  prey  of 
unhallowed  thoughts  and  fancies. 

Ambrose  was  a  stranger  to  indulgence, 
but  not  to  temptation.  Usually,  he  over- 
came temptation  by  a  powerful  effort  of 
his  will.  But  to-night  intemperance  had 
half  paralysed  his  energy,  and  only  oppor- 
tunity seemed  to  be  wanting  to  prepare 
his  fall.  The  candle  burnt  low  and  died. 
There  he  sat,  and  the  room  grew  darker 
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and  darker  as  the  clouds  spread  on  the 
midnight  sky  and  put  out  the  stars. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened  to  the 
young  man.  He  imagined  that  the  door 
opened  slowly,  and  that  the  figure  of  a 
woman  appeared,  standing  on  the  threshold 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  At  first  the 
figure  seemed  dim  and  shadowy,  then  it 
grew  clearer,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  grow- 
ing substantial  and  life-like.  He  retreated 
a  few  steps  in  astonishment  and  dread,  and 
heard  a  voice. 

'  Ambrose !' 

'Alice!'  he  cried,  reading  the  riddle. 
'  What  are  you  doing  here  and  now  V 

Alice  Murray  made  no  answer ;  but  she 
loosened  a  dark  plaid  which  she  had  thrown 
over  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  let  it  fall. 

Ambrose  was  dazed  by  this  exhibition  of 
her  fatal  beauty. 

She  wore  a  dinner  dress  of  white  velvet, 
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and  a  diamond  butterfly  flashed  upon  her 
bosom. 

Ambrose  held  his  breath. 

Her  hair  had  come  unfastened  and  a  lock 
fell  upon  her  neck — gold  upon  veined  mar- 
ble. The  dress  fitted  perfectly,  hiding  and 
revealing  a  figure  of  exquisite  symmetry 
and  grace.  And  her  hands  were  stretched 
towards  Ambrose,  and  her  eyes  bent  upon 
him  with  passion  mingled  with  despair. 

'  How  did  you  get  in  ?'  said  Ambrose,  at 
last,  with  an  effort. 

'  I  bribed  the  ostler  for  the  key.' 

'  The  ostler  !  What  do  you  want  ?'  said 
he. 

She  was  at  his  feet  in  a  moment,  saying, 

'  Don't  be  unkind,  don't  speak  harshly 
to  me,  Ambrose.  I'm  utterly,  inconceiv- 
ably wretched.' 

c  We  are  all  what  we  make  ourselves,' 
said  Ambrose. 
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'No,  what  I  am  you  have  made  mer 
you  !'  retorted  the  woman.  'I  did  not  ask 
for  your  love,  I  did  not  seek  it.  I  was 
content  with  your  friendship.  When  I 
was  with  you,  I  was  happy.  One  day  you 
came  and  asked,  Would  I  love  you?  I  gave 
myself  to  you  fully,  freely.  And  then  you 
came  again,  saying,  "  I  have  changed  my 
mind,  love  me  no  longer."  Ah,  Ambrose, 
Ambrose  !' 

'  There  have  been  faults  on  both  sides/ 
he  said,  gently.  And  he  vainly  endeavour- 
ed to  raise  her  from  her  knees. 

'  Was  it  a  fault  in  me  that  I  tried  to 
keep  your  affection?  I  did  deceive  Kate 
Tweedy.  I  did  hope  that  she  would  lead 
you  to  suppose  the  country  girl  engaged  to 
another.  But  were  not  such  means  excus- 
able to  keep  steadfast  to  his  promise  the 
man  who  had  asked  me  to  be  his  wife?' 

'  You  forget,'  said  Ambrose,  'that  nothing 
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passed  between  us  until  after  your  strata- 
gem. You  have  a  bad  memory,  Mrs. 
Murray.' 

1  And  you  delight  to  torture  with  argu- 
ments and  reasons  a  woman  whose  life  you 
have  trampled  upon,  whose  heart  you  have 
broken.  Have  you  no  feeling,  Ambrose  ? 
Am  I  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  to  you, 
when  you  are  so  much  to  me?' 

c  There's  no  good  talking  about  the  past, 
which  cannot  be  altered  or  redeemed,'  said 
Ambrose.  'This  is  no  fit  place  for  you. 
Get  up  and  go.  If  you  won't  go,  I  must.' 
But  she  rose  quickly,  and  stood  between 
him  and  the  door. 

'  Ambrose,  listen.  Ever  since  we  parted 
in  anger,  I  have  not  had  an  hour's  rest. 
There  are  things  some  women  cannot  for- 
get, and  I  must  always  remember  that  you 
have  kissed  me,  and  pressed  me  to  your 
heart,    You  cannot  desert  me  now.     I  will 
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not  be  deserted,  I  am  not  a  tame  woman. 
You  are  bound  to  me  in  honour.' 

'  No,'  said  Ambrose.  c  Even  if  I  had  not 
any  other  reason,  your  engagement  with 
Lord  Hobanob — whether  you  intend  to 
marry  him  or  not — sets  me  free.' 

'  I  am  not  engaged  to  Lord  Hobanob.' 

'  Everybody  says ' 

'  I  am  not  engaged  to  him,'  repeated 
Alice. 

Ambrose  began  to  grow  very  uneasy. 
There  was  luckily  no  one  else  in  that  part 
of  the  house  to  overhear  their  conversa- 
tion ;  but  he  failed  to  see  how  he  was  to 
get  rid  of  his  importunate  visitor.  Nor 
could  he  say  truly  that  she  had  no  claim 
whatever  upon  him.  Though  he  well  knew 
that  she  would  not  stick  at  a  falsehood,  he 
thought  she  had  told  the  truth  about  Lord 
Hobanob.  He  felt  now  that  Alice,  in  her 
way,  still  cared  for  him,  and  was  not  likely 
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to  bind  herself  to  anyone  else  as  long  as  he 
remained  unmarried. 

How  devoutly  he  wished  she  would  go. 
He  distrusted  himself  as  he  realized  that  in 
his  present,  mood  he  was  not  altogether 
insensible  to  the  dangerous  beauty  of  the 
woman  pleading  for  his  favour.  He  made 
a  great  mistake.  Instead  of  insisting  upon 
her  immediate  departure,  he  took  the  un- 
happy course  of  discussing  the  matter  with 
her. 

'As  you  wont  go,  Mrs.  Murray,'  said  he, 
1  sit  down,  and  we  will  talk  over  this  affair 
like  reasonable  people.' 

Alice  sat  down,  and  prevented  her  com- 
panion from  lighting  another  candle.  She 
had  come  to  the  '  Hind  and  Panther '  with 
a  definite  aim.  She  had  resolved  by  any 
means  to  win  Ambrose.  Her  only  fear  had 
been  that  she  might  be  deprived  of  a  hear- 
ing, and  now  her  opportunity  had  come. 
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It  had  puzzled  her  beyond  measure  to 
find  out  that  Ambrose  had  not  been  near 
Judith.  At  first  she  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  this  conduct,  but  in  the  end 
she  rightly  attributed  it  to  his  ambition. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  so  fond  of  Judith  after 
all.  This  idea  gave  her  hope,  and  she 
waited  patiently  for  what  Ambrose  had  to 
say. 

'You  are  deceiving  yourself,'  he  began. 
k  You  imagine  that  I  am  indispensable  to 
your  happiness,  and  that  I  have  a  firm  hold 
on  your  affections.  And  yet,  what  has 
hrought  you  to  Baybridge  ?  Have  you  not 
spent  the  last  few  days  in  doing  your  ut- 
most to  defeat  my  fondest  hopes,  by  mak- 
ing me  lose  this  election  ?  Could  a  woman 
who  loved  me  behave  like  that  ?' 

'You  little  understand,'  replied  she, 
'  what  forms  love  will  sometimes  assume. 
True,  I  have  worked  against  your  interests, 
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but  I  have  done  so  with  an  aching  heart. 
I  came  to  Baybridge  almost  mad  with 
anger  and  despair.  I  vowed  to  be  reveng- 
ed upon  you  for  deserting  me.  Ambrose, 
a  loving  woman's  anger  is  short-lived.  I 
come  to  you  to-night,  risking  my  reputa- 
tion, risking  even  your  contempt,  to  make 
amends.  Without  my  help,  your  election 
is  lost.' 

4  My  majority  won't  be  as  large  as  I 
thought,'  owned  Ambrose.  '  But  I  shall 
win.' 

'  Not  without  me,'  said  Alice  Murray. 

c  You  are  very  confident.' 

'And  you,'  said  the  widow,  'are  in  fear 
and  trembling  of  the  result  of  to-morrow's 
struggle,  though  you  are  too  brave  to 
own  it.  I  offer  you  the  seat,  on  the  sole 
condition  that  you  fulfil  the  contract  you 
entered  into.  T  will  repay  you  with  the 
devotion  of  a  life.' 
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c  You  have  turned  the  tide  against  me,r 
said  Ambrose,  gloomily,  c  and  you  cannot 
undo  the  mischief.  It  is  too  late.  If  I 
cannot  win  without  your  aid,  I  cannot  win 
with  it/ 

L  Hobanob  opposed  you  against  his  will/ 
said  Alice.  c  He  did  that  at  my  sugges- 
tion. Only  this  evening  he  regretted  hav- 
ing done  my  bidding.  Let  him  retire  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  you  will  be  returned. 
Think,  Ambrose,'  she  continued,  seeing  that 
her  words  impressed  him,  c  think  of  all 
that  you  have  gone  through,  of  all  your 
industry,  your  perseverance,  your  patience. 
Don't  throw  away  the  fruit  of  your  labours. 
To-morrow  is  a  crisis.  Win,  and  you  will 
go  on  from  victory  to  victory  ;  lose,  and 
how  the  world  will  shrug  its  shoulders.  Is 
the  price  so  high,  Ambrose  ?  Am  I  poor, 
ugly,  hard-hearted?  I  live  for  only  one 
thing,  your  success,  your  happiness.' 
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In  the  distance  was  heard  the  dull  roll 
of  the  thunder,  and  Alice  came  a  little 
nearer  to  Ambrose,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand.  There  was  a  long  silence,  and  he 
did  not  repulse  her. 

'  I  feel  myself  to  be  unworthy  of  you/ 
she  whispered,  in  her  softest  tones.  :  I 
know  that,  handsome,  gifted  as  you  are, 
you  might  look  much  higher  without  fear 
of  disappointment.  But,  by  stooping  to 
me  once,  you  have  raised  me  to  your  level. 
Let  us  face  the  world  hand  in  hand.  This 
is  what  we  agreed  to  do  not  so  very  long 
ago ;  and  what  has  happened  to  make  us 
change  our  minds  ?  Promise,  Ambrose. 
And,  as  the  first  part  of  your  reward,  be 
Member  for  Bay  bridge.' 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  brushed  his  forehead  with  her  per- 
fumed hair. 

1  It  is  impossible,  Alice.     I   do   believe 
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that  you  love  me.  But  it  is  impossible 
now.     Let  us  go  back  to  the  old  friendship.' 

'  Friendship  !'  she  whispered  back.  '  I 
have  forgotten  what  the  word  means.  I 
have  forgotten  that  there  is  anything  else 
worth  living  for  but  love.' 

The  young  man's  blood  ran  through  his 
veins  like  liquid  fire.  He  trembled  on  the 
verge  of  an  abyss.  The  temptation  was 
present,  black  and  terrible ;  and  in  the 
darkened  chamber  there  seemed  to  be  no 
guardian  angel. 

'  Go,  Alice  !'  he  cried.  c  I  entreat,  I  im- 
plore you,  go !  It  is  not  right  or  wise  for 
you  to  stay.' 

c  And  to-morrow's  defeat  ?'  she  said. 

i  I  take  my  chance. — Here  is  your  shawl ; 
you  ought  never  to  have  come  hereto-night.' 

He  wrapped  the  shawl  round  her  shoul- 
ders with  feverish  haste,  and  pushed  her 
gently  towards  the  door. 
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She  took  a  sudden  resolution. 

'  I  accept  the  old  friendship,'  she  said. 
•  I  will  take  a  little,  even  though  it  be  a 
very  little,  rather  than  lose  all.  And  as 
a  first  privilege  of  our  friendship  I  bring 
an  oifering.     I  give  up  my  revenge.' 

He  thought  that  she  was  in  earnest. 

1  Alice,'  he  cried,  '  you  unman  me.  I 
have  caused  you  sorrow  and  pain,  I  de- 
serve all  the  harm  you  can  do  me,  and 
now  you  make  me  your  debtor.  Go  in 
peace.  Never  will  I  forget  that  perhaps 
it  is  to  you  I  owe  my  first  step  in  public 
life.  Good  night,  I  am  powerless  to  thank 
you  as  I  ought.' 

An  answer  rose  to  the  crafty  woman's 
lips,  but  it  was  checked  by  a  peal  of 
thunder,  which  crashed  above  their  heads 
and  shook  the  house  to  its  foundation. 
She  gave  a  shriek,  which  wTas  lost  in  the 
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noise  of  the  storm,  and  clung  to  her  com- 
panion,  crying, 

'  Save  me,  Ambrose,  save  me.' 

Peal  followed  peal  in  quick  succession, 
and  then  the  interval  between  lightning 
and  thunder  showed  that  the  worst  was 
over.  The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents, 
and  still  Alice  lay  in  Ambrose's  arms, 
as  if  unable  to  tear  herself  from  his 
embrace. 

c  Don't  send  me  away.  I  cannot  go  out  in 
the  rain.  Let  me  stay  a  little  longer.  My 
maid  thinks  I  am  in  bed,  and  asleep,  and  I 
locked  the  door  before  leaving.  Ambrose, 
I  cannot,  will  not  go.' 

She  crept  closer  and  closer,  pale  and 
trembling,  till  he  felt  her  heart  throbbing 
upon  his  own.  And  in  the  pauses  of  the 
rain  the  wind  sobbed  like  a  living  creature. 

'  Who  could  love  you  as  I  do  ?'  she  whis- 
pered, hoarsely.     '  Not  Judith  !' 
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Ambrose  started  up  and  flung  her  off  as 
if  she  were  an  adder. 

'Judith!'  he  cried. — '  Leave  the  room, 
Mrs.  Murray.  Do  not  lay  a  finger  upon 
me.     I  will  not  listen  to  a  word.' 

And  he  pushed  her  out,  and  shot  the 
bolt. 

The  rain  ceased.  The  air  was  cool  and 
delightful.  A  dark  cloud  glided  from  the 
face  of  the  moon,  and  its  light  flooded  the 
'  Hind  and  Panther,'  and  shone  like  a 
crown  on  Ambrose  Jackson's  innocent 
forehead. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  MISSION  OF  JAMES  TWEEDY. 

Kate  Tweedy  was  wofully  afraid  of 
thunder,  and  nothing  would  persuade  her 
to  go  to  bed  or  even  to  undress  if  there 
was  any  probability  of  a  storm.  She  was 
the  veriest  little  coward.  In  the  event  of 
the  house  being  set  on  fire  ...  a  catastrophe 
which  Kate,  though  she  had  lived  through 
many  thunderstorms  unscathed,  still  con- 
fidently anticipated  ...  it  was  just  as  well  to 
be  prepared  for  flight.  She  extended  this 
precaution  to  her  maids.  They  were 
obliged  to  watch,  though  they  would  have 
infinitely  preferred  going  to  rest  in  couples 
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and  putting  their  heads  under  the  bed- 
clothes— means  of  safety  the}'  could  not 
adopt  as  they  sat  quaking  in  the  nursery 
with  their  mistress.  On  this  eventful 
night  the  children  slept  like  tops,  with  the 
exception  of  Augusta,  who  sat  up  in  bed 
and  howled. 

'  I'll  whip  you  if  you  don't  stop,'  cried 
Kate.  But  Augusta  was  growing  too  tall 
to  be  whipped  ;  besides,  she  knew  that  her 
mother  was  just  as  much  frightened. 

'  I  wonder  what  can  have  become  of  Mr. 
Tweedy?'  said  Kate,  for  about  the  tenth 
time. 

'It's  long  past  twelve,  m'm,' volunteer- 
ed the  head-nurse,  in  whose  lap  the  hopes 
of  the  Tweedys  was  peacefully  slumbering. 

This  remark  as  to  the  hour  had  an 
especial  meaning.  Ever  since  the  birth  of 
little  James,  his  mother  had  lost  ground 
at  Llewellyn  House.     She  could  no  longer 
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bully  her  husband,  and  she  had  been 
obliged  to  forfeit  many  of  her  numerous 
pretensions.  But  on  two  or  three  points 
she  had  been  very  firm.  One  of  these  was 
that  James  should  not  keep  late  hours,  and 
while  allowing  him  a  nightly  rubber  at  the 
club,  she  fixed  twelve  o'clock  as  the  limit 
for  his  return.  It  was  now  half-past 
twelve,  and  still  no  James. 

c  I  hope  your  master  hasn't  been  caught 
in  the  storm,  Norris,'  said  Mrs.  Tweedy. 

'  I  hope  not,  m'm,  I'm  sure,  m'm/  replied 
Norris.  c  I  hope  he'll  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  lightning,  leastways.  It  seems  only 
the  other  day  that  old  Billy  Riley  was 
taken  by  a  streak,  and  brought  home  black 
as  a  piece  of  coal.  I  remember  it  very 
well,  m'm.' 

This  reminiscence  was  not  soothing 
for  Kate  Tweedy's  nerves.  She  was 
comforted,   however,   when  the   lightning 
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became  less  frequent,  and  the  rain  poured 
down.  When  the  rain  had  stopped,  and 
a  quarter- of- an-hour  had  passed,  Kate 
made  up  her  mind  that  her  husband  had 
used  the  weather  as  an  excuse  for  an  extra 
rubber,  and  she  was  not  prepared  to  see 
him  enter  drenched  to  the  skin. 

He  was  so  absolutely  wet  from  tip  to  toe 
that  it  was  quite  evident  he  had  not  mere- 
ly run  the  gauntlet  through  the  downpour. 
Kate  wras  certain  he  had  been  actually 
standing  in  the  rain. 

c  Where  have  you  been  ?  What  have 
you  been  doing  ?'  she  asked,  rather  sharply. 

c  My  dear,  I  can't  answer  your  question 
now.  I'm  shivering  as  if  I  had  got  the 
ague.  I'll  run  upstairs  and  take  off  my 
wet  things,  and  do  you,  Kate,  brew  me  a 
glass  of  stiff  toddy,  and  bring  it  up  as 
soon  as  you  can.'  And,  so  saying,  the  little 
man  hurried  away. 
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1  Gone,'  said  Norris,  '  without  as  much 
as  a  look  at  sweet  Master  James.  Some- 
thing has  happened,  m'm.' 

Mrs.  Tweedy  shared  this  opinion,  and, 
being  not  a  little  curious  to  find  out  what 
had  given  her  husband  such  a  wetting  and 
such  a  serious  face,  soon  appeared  in  his 
dressing-room  with  a  tumbler  of  steaming 
brandy-and- water. 

The  little  man,  who  had  dragged  off  his 
wet  garments  and  wrapped  himself  up  in 
his  dressing-gown,  thoughtfully  sipped  his 
beverage  and  showed  no  wish  for  conver- 
sation. 

'  Now,  James  dear,  what  is  it  ?  I've 
hardly  ever  seen  you  look  so  vexed.' 

'  I  have  had  rather  an  adventure.  Yes, 
I  am  vexed,  very  much  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed. But  I  mustn't  talk  about  it,  Kate/ 

'  Not  talk  about  it !'  cried  his  wife. 
L  How  mysterious  you  are.     Positively  you 
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have  something  serious  on  your  mind.  Oh, 
I  don't  want  to  know,  I'm  sure.  Only  I 
thought  to  tell  me  would  relieve  you.' 

1  It  wouldn't  relieve  me  at  all/  said 
James.  '  I  have  a  mission  which  no  one 
can  share  with  me.' 

'Amission  !'  exclaimed  Kate. 

But  she  could  not  get  her  husband  to 
utter  another  syllable  on  the  subject.  She 
was  very  wroth,  but  decided  that  he  was 
tired  and  cross,  and  that  she  would  find 
out  everything  in  the  morning.  But,  when 
she  woke  at  an  early  hour,  her  husband 
was  neither  in  the  room  nor  in  the  house. 

He  was  already  on  his  way  to  the 
Tophams. 

In  his  hand  he  hekVa  note  addressed  to 
Judith  begging  for  a  few  moments'  private 
interview  on  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. He  had  no  need  to  deliver  the 
note.       Although     it    was     barely     eight 
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o'clock,  Judith  was  walking  in  the  wood 
behind  the  house.  Mr.  Tweedy  caught 
sight  of  her  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  joined 
her  without  delay. 

Judith  had  spent  a  very  restless  night, 
though  her  sister  had  slept  through  the 
storm.  She  could  not  sleep  a  few  hours 
before  the  Baybridge  election.  She  was 
haunted  with  a  thousand  hopes  and  fears. 
Upon  that  event,  she  was  convinced, 
her  whole  future  depended.  The  sun  was 
high  in  the  heavens  ;  before  it  set  again, 
what  might  not  happen.  Ambrose  might 
return  to  her  and  lay  his  honours  at  her 
feet.  How  well  the  strong  handsome  man 
deserved  them  ! 

From  such  musings  Judith  was  roused 
by  James  Tweedy's  voice.  He  had  often 
come  for  help  when  something  went  wrong 
in  his  family,  and  this  suggested  her 
question. 
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'  You  here  !  Mr.  Tweedy.  I  hope  none 
of  the  children  are  ill.' 

'  Thank  you,  it  isn't  that,'  said  James. 
And  the  girl  noticed  that  he  pressed  the 
hand  she  offered  him  in  a  peculiar,  embar- 
rassed manner. 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  you  alone,' 
said  he.  '  I  have  to  talk  to  you,  unfortu- 
nately.' 

'  Unfortunately?'  said  Judith.  '  Is  it  any- 
thing serious  ?' 

'  Yes,  it  is  very  serious,'  said  the  little 
man,  nervously.  And  then  he  plucked  up 
courage  and  made  some  sort  of  a  beginning. 

c  You  know,  dear  Judith,'  (he  usually 
called  her  dear  Miss  Topham)  '  how  fond 
Kate  and  I  are  of  you,  and  how  willingly  we 
would  do  anything  to  save  you  pain.  I'm 
not  very  good  at  speaking,  and  so  on  ;  but, 
— but  I  have  always  admired  the  way  in 
which — in  fact,  your  generous  and  unselfish 
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life  ;   and  I  want  to  do  yon   a  kindness.' 

Judith  was  puzzled ;  she  blushed  at  his 
praise,  and  thanked  him  for  his  good  in- 
tentions. 

6 1  haven't  told  Kate  I  was  coming  to 
see  you;  that's  why  I  came  so  early,  or 
else  she  would  have  found  out ' 

'  What  have  you  got  to  tell  me  ?'  said 
Judith,  trying  to  keep  him  steady  by  a 
direct  question. 

'  That  depends ;  perhaps  I  need  tell  }^ou 
nothing,'  was  the  curious  reply.  c  Be  sure 
that  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  about  your 
private  affairs  without  a  very  good  reason.' 

c  Please  ask  anything,'  said  Judith. 

'  Do  you  still  love  Ambrose  Jackson  T 

Judith  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  in  a  moment  she  recovered  her 
composure,  and  said,  without  hesitation, 

1  Yes,  I  love  him,  so  dearly  that  except 
by    his    side   nothing  seems  to  me  worth 
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having.  Every  thought  I  have  is  eentred 
in  him.  I  covet  the  praise,  and  dread  the 
blame  of  no  one  else.  Whatever  I  set  my 
hand  to,  I  ask,  Would  he  approve  of  the 
action  ?  No  face,  no  manner  interests  me, 
which  does  not  remind  me  of  his.  If  he 
should  return  to  me,  there  would  be  no 
measure  for  my  happiness.  If  not,  I 
should,  I  hope,  bear  the  loss  as  of  God's 
sending ;  but  the  sense  of  that  loss  would 
follow  me  for  years  and  years,  and  leave 
me  only  when  I  came  to  die.  Don't  think 
less  of  me,  Mr.  Tweedy,  because  I  answer 
you  so  frankly ;  because  I  confess  that  I 
belong  so  little  to  myself,  so  much  to  him, 
to  have  or  to  leave  as  he  thinks  best/ 

The  tears  sprang  to  James  Tweedy's  eyes 
as  he  realised  how  he  was  going  to  torture 
Judith. 

'  1  am  sorry  to  hear  this,'  he  said,  in 
earnest  tones — 'very,  very  sorry.' 
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'Why?' 

4  My  dear  child,'  answered  James,  pater- 
nally, c  try  to  forget  this  man.  Do  not 
force  me  to  speak,  but  believe  me  when  I 
assure  you  upon  my  word  of  honour  that 
he  is  totally  unworthy  of  such  an  affection 
as  yours.' 

'  He  has  done  nothing  mean  !'  exclaimed 
Judith.  '  You  must  speak.  I  will  hear 
whatever  charge  you  have  to  bring  against 
him.' 

'You  will  judge  me  by  the  intention 
that  I  have  of  serving  you,  and  forgive  me 
the  pain  I  cause.' 

'  I  know  you  are  kindness  itself,'  said 
Judith,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

There  was  no  help  for  it — James  Tweedy 
had  to  fulfil  his  mission. 

1 1  was  going  home  from  the  club  a  few 
minutes  before  twelve  last  night,'  he  said, 
'  and  had  reached  the  "  Baybriclge  Arms/' 
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when  I  saw  one  of  the  small  side-doors 
open.  A  woman  in  a  white  dress,  with 
something  dark  thrown  over  her  head  and 
shoulders,  appeared.  She  looked  around 
her  cautiously,  but  she  did  not  see  me,  for 
I  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  house.  But 
I  recognised  Mrs.  Murray.' 

'  I  haven't  seen  her,'  said  Judith.  i  Is 
it  true  that  she  is  so  very  beautiful  ?' 

'  Some  people  think  so,'  replied  the  other. 
'  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  following 
her  if  the  way  to  my  house  had  not  been 
the  same  she  was  pursuing.  But  my  inter- 
est was  awakened  when  I  saw  her  cross 
the  road  swiftly  and  stop  before  the  "  Hind 
and  Panther." ' 

c  I  am  beginning  to  understand,'  gasped 
Judith.  'Go  on  ;  do  not  spare  me  ; 
tell  me  the  whole  truth,  I  entreat  you. 
Ambrose  is  staying  at  that  inn,  I 
know.' 
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'  Yes,'  said  James,  'and  a  light  was 
burning  in  his  room.' 

'Well,'  eried  Judith,  'what  happened 
next  ?     Why  do  you  hesitate  ?' 

'  Mrs.  Murray  took  a  key  out  of  her 
pocket,  unlocked  the  door,  and  passed  in- 
doors. Another  moment,  and  the  light 
upstairs  went  out.' 

Tweedy  might  have  toned  down  his  ac- 
count, but  he  judged  it  better  that  Judith 
should  know  the  worst,  and,  if  possible, 
be  cured  of  her  love.  He  himself  put 
the  only  construction  upon  Mrs.  Murray's 
visit,  that  was  natural  to  one  with  his 
ignorance  of  the  case. 

'What  else?'  said  Judith,  in  a  quiet 
tone,  which  frightened  him. 

'  I  thought  of  you,'  said  James,  '  and 
watched  to  see  if  there  was  any  possibility 
of  a  mistake.  It  rained  very  hard,  but  I 
stayed   at   my  post  for   nearly  an    hour. 
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Then  Mrs.  Murray  again  appeared,  locked 
the  door  carefully,  and  hurried  away.  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do  at  first.  I  was 
sure  you  ought  to  know,  but  I  imagined 
you  might  not  like  any  third  person  to 
learn  the  secret.  And  so  I  came  myself 
to  tell  you,  and  never,  dear  Judith,  have  I 
undertaken  any  duty  which  has  given  me 
so  much  distress.     Poor,  poor  girl !' 

For  Judith  was  leaning  upon  his  shoulder, 
sobbing  violently.  He  was  wise  enough 
not  to  check  her  grief.  He  almost  repent- 
ed having  come  at  all,  and  perhaps  he 
might  not  have  had  the  courage  could  he 
have  known  what  he  knew  now,  how  Ju- 
dith worshipped  Ambrose.  He  was  rather 
shallow,  and  slow  at  understanding  the 
thoughts  of  other  people.  But  suffering  is 
a  language  which  most  of  us  are  only  too 
familiar  with.  James  would  never  have 
guessed    that    Judith's    usual   manner,  so 
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quiet,  so  undemonstrative,  spoke  of  a  hid- 
den grief.  But  now  her  broken  sobs  and 
her  white  lips  touched  him  to  the  heart's 
core. 

'  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you.' 

c  Do  not  wish  that,'  said  Judith,  looking 
up  quickly.  c  It  has  been  a  great  shock  to 
me,  but  it  is  better — far  better  that  my 
eyes  should  be  opened.  I  knew  that  he 
had  his  faults,  that  he  was  hard  and  selfish, 
but  I  was  sure  that,  to  himself  at  least,  he 
was  loyal  and  true.  We  must  not  speak 
any  more  about  him  now,  please.  Till  this 
moment  it  was  some  poor  consolation  to 
me  to  think  that,  though  he  might  never 
come  back,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  lov- 
ing him.  Even  in  secret  I  may  not  love 
him  now.' 

And,  overcome  by  her  feelings,  Judith 
left  her  companion,  and  disappeared  among 
the  trees. 
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James  knew  that  she  wanted  to  be  alone 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
follow  her.  He  worked  himself  into  a  pas- 
sion against  Ambrose.  '  I'll  vote  against 
him,  and  party  be  hanged,'  cried  the  little 
man,  who  was  a  moderate  Liberal.  He 
remembered  his  exploit  with  Captain  Hand- 
cock,  and  half  wondered  whether  it  would 
be  feasible  to  cane  the  young  candidate  for 
Baybridge.  '  I  wish  I  hadn't  told  the  girl,' 
he  said  again,  '  she  would  have  been  none 
the  wiser.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
well  if  I  had  asked  Kate's  advice.  But  no, 
she  is  such  a  chatterbox,  it  would  never 
have  done/ 

c  How  could  he  !  how  could  he  !'  was 
poor  Judith's  unspoken  lamentation,  as 
she  crouched  down  on  a  grassy  bank  in 
utter  misery. 

Her  bright,  handsome  Ambrose,  how  he 
had  fallen  in  her  esteem !     How  she  had 
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tried  to  gild  her  idol,  and  what  sorry  clay 
it  was  made  of,  after  all !  He  might  be 
successful,  but  how  could  she,  henceforth, 
take  any  sort  of  pride  in  him  ?  Judith's 
sorrow  changed  to  bitterness  and  anger. 

She  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Murray.  She  had 
longed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  rival,  but 
was  afraid  of  going  into  Baybridge  lest  she 
should  meet  Ambrose.  She  had  heard 
from  her  father  that  Mrs.  Murray  was 
canvassing  for  Nicholas  Tucker,  but  she 
now  disbelieved  the  report.  Obviously 
the  woman  was  working  for,  not  against, 
Ambrose,  though  they  chose,  for  some 
reason  which  Judith  confessed  herself  un- 
able to  fathom,  to  appear  as  opponents  in 
public. 

6  He  sha'n't  owe  his  seat  to  her,'  cried 
Judith,  in  an  outburst  of  jealousy. 

She  hurried  indoors,  and  wrote, 
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'  Dear  Aunt  Robby, 

c  I  have  decided.     Vote  against. 
1  Your  loving 

'  Judith.' 

Then  she  sought  James  Tweedy,  who  by 
this  time  was  wondering  what  account  he 
should  give  Kate  of  his  absence. 

c  Mr.  Tweedy,'  said  Judith,  coming  to- 
wards him  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  c  I 
have  not  thanked  you  properly  yet  for  your 
very  great  kindness.' 

c  I  wish  I  had  come  on  a  more  pleasant 
errand,'  said  James.  '  I  shouldn't  judge 
him  too  severely,  if  I  were  you.  After 
all ' 

Judith  checked  him  with  a  quiet  look. 
Her  visitor  saw  that  any  attempt  to  excuse 
Ambrose  would  be  fruitless.  Still,  he  had 
a  horror  of  making  mischief,  and  there  was 
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something  in  Judith's  face  which  convinced 
him  that  she  had  either  already  taken  an 
important  step  in  consequence  of  his  revela- 
tion, or  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so. 

c  Remember,'  he  protested,  'that  although 
appearances  are  strongly  against  him ' 

Judith  would  not  allow  him  to  go  on. 

'  You  mean  kindly,  Mr.  Tweedy ;  but 
there  is  no  good  disregarding  plain  facts. 
Will  you  do  me  another  service  ?' 

'Willingly.' 

c  Please  take  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Robert- 
son, and  see  that  it  reaches  her  hands  at 
once.' 

c  May  I  ask,'  said  James,  as  he  held  the 
envelope,  '  if  this  is  anything  very  import- 
ant ?     Your  face  alarms  me.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  important.' 

'  You  have  taken  no  sudden,  rash 
decision?' 

1  No,'  said  Judith. 
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■  Must  the  letter  go  at  once?  Can't  you 
think  over  it  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then 
send  a  messenger  ?' 

1  Xo,  it  is  important  and  immediate.' 

James  had  no  further  objection  to  raise. 
He  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  murmur- 
ed a  few  more  words  of  sympathy  and 
consolation,  and  set  out  towards  Baybriclge. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock.  Judith,  with 
a  feeling  of  dreary  discomfort,  went  in  to 
breakfast.  Were  not  she  and  Ambrose 
parted  for  ever  ! 
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The  polling  began. 

Baybridge  was  not  going  to  return  a 
member  without  a  great  fuss  about  it.  The 
little  town,  so  quiet  and  humdrum  as  a 
rule,  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  All 
tittle-tattle  and  tea-room  gossip  was  at  a 
discount.  The  betting  in  the  club  and  in 
the  ale-houses  was  prodigious.  There  had, 
it  is  true,  been  an  election  at  Baybridge 
not  so  very  long  ago,  but  then  the  seat 
had  been  barely  contested,  whereas  to-day, 
the  very  children  knew  how  keen  the  con- 
test was  sure  to  prove. 
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The  weather  was  magnificent ;  the  sun 
was  blazing  overhead,  the  heavy  rain 
during  the  night  had  laid  the  dust. 

Ambrose  was  up  betimes,  and  paid  more 
attention  to  his  dress  than  usual.  It  was 
part  of  his  campaign  to  look  his  best.  But 
Alice  Murray  was  not  mistaken,  in  his 
inmost  heart  he  was  racked  with  doubts 
and  fears.  He  was  one  of  those  clear- 
headed men  of  action  who  love  to  stand 
upon  certainty,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
precarious  than  this  present  position. 
He  still  thought  he  might  win.  But  the 
margin  would  be  so  very  narrow  that 
the  result  lay  in  the  -hands  of  those  few 
who  still  wavered,  and  who,  when  the 
critical  moment  came,  might  vote  more 
from  impulse  than  from  anything  else. 

The  canvass  had  been  very  active  on 
both  sides. 

For  many  years  Baybridge  had  returned 
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a  Conservative,  and  the  late  member  had 
-sat  in  two  successive  Parliaments.  But  a 
reaction  had  been  gradually  setting  in,  and 
many,  partly  from  conviction,  partly  from 
the  love  of  novelty,  had  passed  over  to  the 
Liberal  ranks.  There  was,  besides,  a  pretty 
general  feeling  that  a  new  man  was  want- 
ed ;  the  deceased  baronet  had  grown  old  in 
service,  and  had  been  absent  from  several 
important  divisions.  Many  preferred  a 
younger  man  such  as  Ambrose  Jackson. 
Thus  it  happened  that  when  the  baronet 
died,  parties  were  nearly  equal  in  Bay- 
bridge,  the  slight  deficiency  on  the  Liberal 
side  being  balanced  by  superior  organ- 
ization. 

Nicholas  Tucker  was  prepared  to  find 
in  Ambrose  a  capable  and  energetic  op- 
ponent. He  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
most  of  his  position  and  opportunities.  He 
posed  as   the  representative   of  respecta- 
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bility.  He  gathered  round  him  the  old 
steady -going  people  who  were  not  in  such 
a  hurry  for  a  change.  He  asked  if  it  was 
to  young  men  totally  without  experience 
that  the  government  of  the  country  was 
to  be  entrusted.  Personally,  he  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Jackson.  But  who 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  put  faith  in  that 
gentleman's  much  vaunted  local  reforms. 
How  many  of  these  promises  would  be 
kept  or  even  remembered  if  Mr.  Jackson 
ever  reached  Westminster.  Nicholas  hoped 
that  none  of  the  intelligent  electors  (with 
whom  he  was  proud  to  be  associated) 
would  be  led  astray  by  such  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  but  that  they  would  support  the 
man  who  promised  less  only  to  perform 
more.  Altogether  Nicholas,  though  he 
was  not  very  fluent,  and  cut  rather  a  poor 
figure  on  a  platform,  made  out  a  very 
good   case    for  himself,  and  justified    the 
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confidence  of  his  committee,  and  the  un- 
sparing efforts  made  on  his  behalf. 

Lord  Hobanob  brought  him  welcome 
aid.  The  peer  had  no  establishment  in 
or  near  Bayb ridge,  but  he  owned  a  good 
deal  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
though  he  had  not  exerted  his  influence 
for  a  long  time,  it  was  considerable.  Some 
people  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  once 
Lord  Hobanob  appeared  as  Nicholas 
Tucker's  supporter,  the  other  candidate 
had  no  chance.  Not  that  Lord  Hobanob 
actually  did  very  much  ;  but  his  presence 
in  the  Conservative  camp  worked  miracles. 

Mrs.  Murray's  passion  for  Ambrose  had 
not  prevented  her  from  doing  her  utmost 
to  be  revenged  on  him  should  he  reject 
her  final  appeal.  She  ingratiated  herself 
successfully  with  not  a  few  of  the  Bay- 
bridge  electors,  who,  like  electors  in  other 
places,  found  it  hard  to  refuse  a  beautiful 
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and  amiable  woman.  Alice  Murray  had 
appealed  to  Ambrose  and  failed.  She 
had  gone  farther,  and  when  on  the. 
morning  of  the  election  she  realised  all 
that  had  taken  place,  and  thought  that 
Ambrose  must  despise  her  weakness,  she 
rejoiced  to  think  also  how  much  harm  she 
had  done  him  in  the  constituency. 

But  several  causes  reduced  the  influence 
of  the  party  at  the  '  Baybridge  Arms,'  and 
those  who  had  given  long  odds  against 
Jackson  now  began  to  hedge  prudently. 

Ambrose  himself  was  the  soul  of  his 
cause.  His  opponent  was  an  insignificant- 
looking  old  man  with  a  squeaky  voice,  and 
a  jerky,  uncertain  way  of  speaking . . .  where 
it  was  not  an  amusement,  it  was  quite  a 
penance  to  listen  to  Nicholas  .  .  .  though  his 
opinions  were  sound  enough  when  at  last 
he  managed  to  get  them  spoken.  With 
Ambrose  it  was  very  different.      He  was 
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every  inch  a  man.  He  was  a  deep-chested, 
whole-voiced  orator,  standing  firmly  on 
his  legs,  with  a  ready,  good-natured  an- 
swer for  every  objector.  He  poked  fun  at 
old  Nicholas,  and  pulled  his  best  argu- 
ments to  pieces,  and  if  his  criticisms 
would  not  quite  bear  investigation,  that 
mattered  little  ;  he  advanced  them  so  con- 
fidently in  that  ringing  tone  of  his  that 
few  paused  to  examine  them.  Fisk  was  a 
staunch  and  invaluable  ally,  versed  in  all 
electioneering  arts,  and  sure  (so  he  said) 
that  he  would  bring  his  man  to  the  head 
of  the  poll. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  certain 
Maundy  had  been  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh as  anxious  to  stand  instead  of  Am- 
brose Jackson.  This  Maundy,  and  those 
who  went  with  him,  mortified  at  the  pre- 
ference given  to  Ambrose,  proposed  to 
abstain  from  voting ;    but  no  sooner  did 
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Lord  Hobanob  appear  in  Baybridge  than 
they  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Liberal  candidate.  No  explanation  of 
this  sudden  change  of  attitude  was  forth- 
coming at  the  time,  but  it  was  afterwards 
whispered  that  a  deadly  feud  existed  be- 
tween the  Maundys  and  the  Hobanobs 
about  one  Barbara  Maundy,  who  had  died 
many  years  ago  under  distressing  circum- 
stances. This  incident  went  far  to  neutra- 
lise the  magnate's  influence,  and  to  re- 
establish the  balance  of  parties. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  import- 
ance of  Snell  and  his  contingent  could 
scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

Now  Mr.  Mackintosh,  though  he  pre- 
tended that  he  would  allow  Ambrose  to 
fight  his  own  battle,  was  not  going  to  have 
a  Conservative  returned  for  Baybridge,  if 
he  could  possibly  help  it.  So,  unknown 
to   Ambrose,   he   had   been   helping   him 
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might  and  main.  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  in 
league  with  Fisk,  who  kept  him  continu- 
ally informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
he  soon  learnt  that,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, the  result  lay  with  the  man  who 
could  command  some  seven  votes — Mr. 
Snell.  But  neither  persuasion  nor  promise 
could  prevail  with  the  old  tradesman. 

Who  could  have  any  idea  that  Judith 
Topham  held  the  strings  ? 

The  polling  went  on  merrily.  The  voting 
seemed  to  be  even. 

The  streets  were  gaily  decorated  with 
bunting.  Carriages  drove  up  and  down. 
The  pavements  were  thronged. 

Nicholas  Tucker,  with  his  bride  (a  lively- 
looking  woman)  and  two  members  of  his 
committee,  drove  down  the  High  Street. 

Lord  Hobanob,  Mrs.  Murray,  and  party 
appeared  in  three  carriages,  and  wore  the 
Conservative  colours. 
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Mrs.  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Jackson  came 
next.  The  former  wore  no  colours,  and, 
in  answer  to  her  companion's  protest,  had 
replied, 

'  I  am  too  old  for  badges,  dear  Helen.' 

'Here  he  comes!'  cried  Helen.  'Look 
how  confident  and  happy  he  seems.' 

As  the  mother  spoke,  Ambrose,  who  had 
been  riding  quickly  from  point  to  point, 
drew  rein  beside  her,  and  cheerily  saluted 
her  and  Mrs.  Robertson. 

'  I  came  to  tell  you,  mother,  all  is  going 
on  well.  There's  no  doubt  we  shall  carry 
the  day.' 

'  God  bless  you,  dear  boy,'  said  Mrs. 
Jackson,  gazing  with  pride  on  the  strong, 
handsome  young  fellow. 

'Amen,'  said  Aunt  Robby, in  a  low  tone. 

And,  as  they  drove  on,  the  old  lady  felt 
miserably  guilty. 

Ambrose  heard  laughter  and   cheering 
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among  the  crowd,  and  rode  forward  to  see 
what  caused  it.  He  was  met  by  cries  of 
'  Tucker  !  Tucker !  Vote  for  Tucker,'  and 
saw  .that  the  arrival  of  a  carriageful  of 
Tweedys  had  created  a  momentary  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Nicholas. 

James  Tweedy  had  felt  himself  bound  to 
keep  the  secret  which  he  shared  with  Judith 
from  his  wife.  But  he  had  given  Kate  to 
understand  that  in  some  way  or  another 
Ambrose  Jackson  had  behaved  abominably, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  voting 
against  the  young  Liberal.  At  first  Kate 
was  very  angry,  for  Ambrose  was  a  favour- 
ite of  hers  ;  but,  as  she  could  not  make  her 
husband  change  his  mind,  she  ended  by 
wearing  a  red  and  white  rosette  herself,  and 
decking  her  numerous  family  with  glaring 
sashes  of  the  same  colours.  There  they 
were,  the  important  little  man,  and  his 
bustling  little  wife,   and  Nora  and  Dora, 
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and  Augusta,  while  James  held  his  in- 
fant son  in  his  lap ;  and  the  nurse  with 
the  other  child  sat  on  the  coach  box. 
The  children,  delighted  at  being  able  for 
once  to  shriek  without  reprimand,  kept 
on  shrieking,  'Tucker,  Tucker,'  to  the 
amusement  of  the  bystanders,  and  to  the 
secret  vexation  of  Ambrose.  He  had 
relied  upon  Tweedy's  vote,  and  just  now 
every  vote  was  precious.  What  could 
have  made  the  little  man  change  his  in- 
tention ? 

Ambrose  rode  on,  and  before  long  caught 
sight  of  a  meek  suffering  face  which  for  the 
moment  drove  even  the  Bayb ridge  election 
out  of  his  mind. 

It  was  Judith's. 

There  had  been  high  words  at  the 
Tophams  that  morning,  after  James  Tweedy 
had  taken  his  departure.  Judith  was  not 
in  the  best  of  moods  to  undergo  persecu- 
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tion.  She  knew  that  she  had  turned  the 
scale  against  Ambrose,  and  she  no  longer 
had  the  comfort  of  being  assured  of  the 
purity  of  her  motives.  Her  father,  when 
he  came  down  to  breakfast,  had  not  the 
wit  to  see  that  just  now  she  were  best  left 
alone.  She  was  assailed  at  once  with  the 
command  that  she  should  not  only  drive 
with  her  father  and  mother  to  the  election, 
but  should  openly  show  her  independence 
of  Ambrose  by  wearing  his  opponent's 
colours.  This  last  Judith  flatly  refused  to 
do,  she  would  not  wear  any  badge.  Peter 
had  said  some  of  his  biting  things  about 
Ambrose.  His  daughter  had  retorted  hot- 
ly. Poor  Mrs.  Topham  in  vain  attempted 
to  mediate  ;  she  only  got  into  disgrace  with 
both  parties.  Annie  backed  up  her  sister 
bravely.  And,  matters  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  Judith  at  last  refused  even  to  go  to 
the  polling. 
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But  when  the  carriage  came  to  the  door 
she  had  not  the  strength  to  remain  at  home. 
She  thirsted  for  one  glance  at  Ambrose. 
She  had  not  seen  him  for  so  long.  Only  a 
few  hours  ago,  she  had  dealt  him  a  secret, 
cruel  blow,  and  she  longed  to  look  once 
more  into  his  loved  features,  and  to  judge 
from  them  whether  he  could  ever  forgive 
her  sin  against  him.  For  she  had  already 
decided  that  he  must  know  of  it  later  on. 
She  would  write  to  him.  She  could  never 
live  under  the  consciousness  of  having 
opposed  him  in  an  underhand  manner. 
She  would  give  her  reasons  as  best  she 
could  when  the  time  came.  Meanwhile 
she  must  see  him,  though  it  should  be  for 
the  last  time. 

They  started,  and  drove  rapidly  into 
Baybridge. 

No  one  could  possibly  have  looked  more 
satisfied    with    his    fellow-creatures    and 
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with,  himself  than  Peter  Topham.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  crowds  had 
turned  out  especially  to  do  him  honour,  so 
jubilant  and  cheerful  was  he  in  his  saluta- 
tions. Maria  Topham,  on  the  contrary, 
paid  little  attention  to  what  was  going  on 
around  her ;  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
Judith  with  affectionate  tenderness. 

Judith  looked  pale  and  haggard,  the 
last  few  days  had  made  an  astonishing 
change  in  her.  When  her  father  rallied 
her,  and  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  she  en- 
deavoured to  smile,  but  the  smile  was  so 
painful  to  see  that  even  Peter  did  not 
renew  the  experiment.  She  was  at  great 
pains  to  hide  her  distress,  but  it  could  not 
escape  observation.  '  How  peaked  the  girl 
looks,'  said  one  motherly  woman.  l  Who'd 
wonder, — with  such  a  father,'  said  another 
at  her  elbow.  '  She's  never  got  over  that 
love-affair  with  Jackson,'  volunteered  the 
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banker's  junior  clerk.  'I  said  it  was  so 
all  along.'  c  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  !'  came 
from  a  sympathetic  chorus. 

As  Ambrose  was  on  horseback,  Judith 
saw  him  a  long  way  off,  and  she  was  thank- 
ful that  she  had  a  short  time  to  prepare 
herself  for  the  inevitable  recognition.  How 
many  months  was  it  since  they  had  met  ? 
"Would  he  only  take  off  his  hat,  or  would 
he  come  and  speak  to  her?  She  hardly 
knew  which  she  would  have  chosen  had 
the  choice  been  in  her  power. 

One  thing  she  was  sure  of,  that  she 
loved  him  more  than  ever,  and  would  so 
love  him,  through  all  chances  and  changes. 
Involuntarily  she  glanced  around  to  see  if 
there  was  anyone  else  worthy  of  being  com- 
pared with  him.  Ah,  no  !  who  could  be  in 
the  least  like  her  Ambrose  ? 

She  dared  not  watch  him  coming,  but 
she  felt  him  approach  nearer  and  nearer, 
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and  at  last  she  could  not  bear  the  suspense 
any  longer,  and  she  raised  her  head,  and 
their  eyes  met. 

Ambrose  had  intended  to  make  a  civil 
greeting,  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Topham's 
health,  to  indulge  in  a  commonplace  or 
two,  and  then  to  let  fall  a  word  or  so  to 
Judith,  showing  that  there  need  be  at  least 
no  ill-will  between  them.  But  when  he 
caught  Judith's  eye  he  lost  his  nerve,  and 
failed  signally  to  carry  out  his  little  pro- 
gramme. He  dropped  his  riding-switch, 
pulled  off  his  hat  quite  awkwardly,  and 
murmured  something  about  '  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  all  again.' 

This  embarrassment,  so  unusual  in  Am- 
brose, sent  a  thrill  through  Judith.  She 
interpreted  it  with  a  woman's  lightning 
instinct.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  her, 
after  all.  Judith  feared  that  his  ambition 
had    made    him    incurably    selfish.      She 
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knew  (or  thought  in  all  honesty  that  she 
knew)  of  a  graver  charge  which  could  be 
brought  against  him.  James  T  weedy 's 
account  of  that  dark  transaction  was  too 
obviously  sincere  to  allow  of  reasonable 
doubt.  Yet,  reason  or  no  reason,  Judith 
did  doubt ;  he  looked  so  noble  and  true 
that  she  could  not  believe  his  life  was 
base.  And  there  was  love  in  that  awk- 
wardness. Judith  wondered  if  he  could 
do  anything  which  she  could  not  readily 
forgive. 

He  might  come  back — and  then?  c  Oh, 
what  had  she  done  !     What  had  she  done  !' 

Her  white  cheeks,  her  dim  eyes,  her  lips 
that  would  quiver  with  pain,  do  what  she 
would,  filled  Ambrose  with  unspeakable 
self-reproach  and  with  pity.  Was  he  so 
much  to  her  then  ?  W^as  he  not  grasping 
the  shadow  of  happiness,  and  letting  the 
substance  fall? 
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Ambrose  felt  the  necessity  for  compos- 
ure, for  a  good  many  people  watched  this 
meeting  between  him  and  Judith  with 
curiosity,  though  perhaps  few  suspected 
the  existence  of  the  deep  under-currents 
of  feeling  which  sprang  from  it.  He  said, 
x  How  do  you  do  ?'  to  Peter  Topham, 
bowed  to  Maria  with  a  hope  that  she  was 
growing  stronger,  and  told  Annie  with  a 
smile  that  Cris  Parry  had  got  hold  of  a 
really  good  thing  in  that  carriage  varnish, 
and  was  on  the  high-road  to  making  a 
fortune. 

Peter  replied  in  a  very  cheery  tone  that 
he  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Jackson  again,  but 
wondered  how  he  supposed  he  had  any 
chance  whatever  against  Nicholas  Tucker. 

4  But  that's  like  you  young  men,'  said 
Peter,  '  you  think  the  whole  world  belongs 
to  you.' 

Mrs.  Topham  had  no  patience  with  the 
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good-looking  man  who  had  preferred  his 
own  schemes  to  her  daughters  happi- 
ness, and  answered  sharply  that  she 
had  never  been  in  better  health.  Annie 
said,  cYes,  Cris  was  a  good  fellow,  and 
thought  of  other  people  as  well  as  of 
himself.' 

From  Judith  alone  came  no  word  or 
look  of  reproach.  Ambrose  could  not  re- 
sist holding  out  his  hand,  and  as  she 
touched  it,  from  sheer  nervousness  her 
fingers  closed  convulsively  on  his.  An- 
other moment  and  she  had  drawn  back  her 
hand  hastily. 

*  Though  I'm  not  to  have  your  father's 
vote,  I  hope  for  your  good  wishes,'  he  said, 
in  an  undertone. 

Some  cordial  rejoinder  rose  to  Judith's 
lips,  but  just  then  a  carriage  passed  bear- 
ing a  beautiful  woman,  and  she  heard  one 
among  the  crowd  say,  '  That's  Mrs.  Mur- 
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ray,'  and  she  shrank  back  from  Ambrose, 
saying,  in  a  hard,  cold  tone, 

1 1  wish  you  all  the  success  and  happi- 
ness that  you  deserve,  Mr.  Jackson ;  but 
he  doesn't  deserve  success  who  hasn't  a 
clear  conscience.' 

Now,  there  was  a  reproach  in  her  voice 
and  still  more  in  the  words,  which  he  did 
not  understand,  and  his  look  of  astonish- 
ment showed  that  he  did  not  understand 
it.  He  raised  his  hat  slowly,  and  obeyed 
a  summons  to  another  quarter  of  the 
scene. 

'  Judith,'  said  Peter Topham,  'what  pre- 
vailed upon  you  to  shake  hands  ?  It's 
positively  indecent,  the  way  you  set  your 
cap  at  him.' 

'  If  you  persecute  me  any  more,'  replied 
Judith,  boiling  over  with  indignation,  i  I'll 
get  out  of  the  carriage  and  walk  straight 
home.'   And  she  looked  so  determined  that 
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her  father  thought  it  wise  to  say  nothing 
further. 

The  Tophams  followed  the  example  of 
other  people,  and  drove  up  and  down  the 
broad  High  Street,  and  stopped  now  and 
then  as  the  traffic  thickened. 

Never  had  Judith  felt  so  sick  at  heart. 
She  was  as  certain  now  of  Ambrose's  inno- 
cence as  she  had  previously  been  of  his 
guilt.  No  answering  flush  of  shame  had 
followed  her  veiled  accusation,  an  accusa- 
tion she  would  never  have  hazarded  had 
not  Mrs.  Murray's  sudden  appearance 
driven  her  nearly  mad  with  jealousy. 
Ambrose  had  simply  not  understood  the 
allusion. 

Because  she  had  been  wrong  in  one 
respect,  Judith  forgave  him  everything 
else.  She  forgave  him  his  hardiness  and 
neglect.  She  forgave  him  his  treachery  to 
that  love  which  possessed  him  now  as  corn- 
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pletely  as  when  lie  first  declared  it  on  his 
knees.  And  she  longed  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief of  that  morning.  She  would  find 
Aunt  Robby,  and  now,  in  the  eleventh 
hour,  get  Snell  to  vote  for  Ambrose 
Jackson.  She  looked  round,  and,  to  her 
intense  relief,  saw  the  old  lady  sitting  in 
her  carriage  at  no  great  distance.  If  Mr. 
Snell  and  his  friends  had  not  already  voted, 
all  might  yet  be  well. 

i  Where  are  you  going,  Judith?'  said  her 
father,  seeing  her  get  up. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  Aunt  Robby.  Some- 
thing very  important !  Please  let  me  out. 
I  must  make  haste.' 

4  You  had  better  wait  for  a  minute  or 
two,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Topham.  '  There 
is  quite  a  noisy  crowd  coming.' 

c  It's  old  Snell,'  cried  Annie.  c  What  a 
fuss  they're  making  about  him.' 

Judith's  hope  died.     It  was  too  late  ! 
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A  compact  little  body  of  men  marched 
down  the  middle  of  the  street,  accom- 
panied by  a  cheering  jostling  crowd.  First 
of  all  Daniel  Snell,  then  his  three  sons-in- 
law,  and  lastly  two  men  known  to  c  hold 
with  '  Daniel.  Six  precious  votes  in  all. 
They  had  been  Judith's.  They  were  about 
to  vote  according  to  her  own  fatal  order. 
She  shook  like  a  leaf. 

'  If  those  men  hold  together,  they  decide 
the  election,'  said  Peter  Topham,  wisely 
publishing  a  fact  of  which  Baybridge  was 
pretty  well  aware  by  this  time.  '  Trust  old 
Dan  !     Hell  not  vote  for  a  school-boy.' 

Daniel  knew  better  than  to  say  how  he 
was  going  to  use  his  influence.  The  un- 
certainty made  him  all  the  more  important, 
and  he  was  not  above  a  little  pardonable 
vanity. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
his  support  till  the  last  moment. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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e  Jackson's  the  card !'  whispered  the 
ubiquitous  Mr.  Fisk  into  the  tradesman's 
ear.     i  Jackson  has  it !' 

'  Maybe,'  said  old  Snell. 

'  Think  of  the  advantage  to  your  trade, 
man,'  whispered  Fisk. 

Snell  stuck  to  his  formula  as  he  strode 
along. 

c  Maybe,  Mr.  Fisk,  maybe.' 

L  Any  tiling  F  offered  Mr.  Fisk,  in  the  most 
careful  of  undertones. 

This  desperate  measure  showed  what  the 
electioneering  agent  thought  of  his  em- 
ployer's chance.  The  old  man  pretended 
not  to  hear — perhaps  the  wisest  course, 
certainly  the  most  charitable. 

Mrs.  Murray  ventured  on  an  act  possible 
in  the  first  instance  only  to  a  beautiful  and 
daring  woman.  She  stood  in  the  elector's 
path,  and,  laying  a  dazzling  white  hand  on 
his  arm,  pinned  on  to  his  coat  a  red  and  white 
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rosette.  The  crowd  laughed  and  cheered, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  opposition 
had  pinned  on  their  colours  too,  and,  so 
doubly  decorated,  Daniel  Snell,  with  his 
following,  inarched  on  to  his  destination, 
and  did  his  duty  like  any  other  conscien- 
tious electors. 

The  Tophams  lunched  at  Llewelyn 
House. 

Judith  clung  to  the  last  hope  that  either 
the  Snells  might  be  induced  not  to  vote 
according  to  Mrs.  Robertson's  wishes,  or 
else  that  their  votes  might  not  be  numerous 
enough  to  decide  the  event. 

Meanwhile  the  most  various  and  contra- 
dictory reports  were  in  circulation.  Tucker 
had  a  majority  of  ten  for  a  certainty. 
Tucker  could  not  hold  his  own  against  this 
dashing  young  Liberal.  Mr.  Fisk  was  ab- 
solutely sure  of  a  favourable  result.  So 
the  ball  of  speculation  was  kicked  to  and 

x  2 
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fro,  and  the  time  drew  near  for  the  declara- 
tion of  the  numbers. 

At  about  four  o'clock  (the  constituency 
being  but  a  small  one)  the  result  was 
forthcoming.  The  news  spread  through 
Baybridge  like  wildfire.  Nicholas  Tucker 
had  been  returned  by  a  majority  of  four. 
It  was  immediately  announced  that  Am- 
brose Jackson  would  say  a  few  words  from 
the  balcony  of  the  '  Hind  and  Panther.' 

'  Let  us  die  game,  sir,'  had  whispered 
Mr.  Fisk. 

c  I  have  no  other  intention,'  Ambrose 
had  replied. 

Ambrose  was  hard  hit.  To  lose  an 
election  is  a  serious  matter  to  any  man  ; 
to  him,  situated  as  he  was,  poor,  isolated 
by  his  excess  of  self-reliance,  it  was  the 
ruin  of  a  career.  How  could  he  ever  hold 
up  his  head  in  London  again.  Young  as 
he  was,  unlearned  as  he  was  in  the  great 
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arena  of  public   life — lie  was   well-known 
in  certain   circles.     He  had  gone   up  like 

a  rocket,  and Well,  at  least,  he  was 

not  going  to  let  Baybridge  guess  the  depth 
of  his  despair. 

Both  supporters  and  opponents  assem- 
bled in  front  of  the  balcony.  Carriages 
drove  up.  Ambrose  recognised  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, but  the  expression  of  insolent  triumph 
in  her  features  did  not  dismay  him.  It 
was  different  when  he  caught  sight  of 
Judith's  face,  and  noticed  its  deadly  pale- 
ness ;  he  faltered  only  for  a  moment,  and 
then  began  : 

c  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  allowing  me  to  say  a  few  part- 
ing words.  They  shall  be  as  few  and 
simple  as  1  know  how  to  make  them.  It 
is  my  duty  .  .  .  my  very  pleasant  duty  .  .  . 
to  thank  those  who  have  so  zealously  sup- 
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ported  me  in  the  performance  of  a  difficult 
task.  Gentlemen,  we  have  had  an  uphill 
battle  to  fight,  and  1  venture  to  say  that  .  .  . 
on  our  part,  at  least  ...  it  has  been  fought 
not  without  honour.  I  think  I  may,  per- 
haps, go  as  far  as  that,  (*  Hear  !  hear  T) — 
'  We  have  not  won  the  seat,  more's  the 
pity '  (' No,  no  !'  cheers, and  laughter),  'but 
we  have  proved  that  Baybridge  is  no  longer 
a  stronghold  of  Conservatism'  (cheers). 
'  It  is  a  great  deal  to  have  lost  by  only 
four  votes  in  a  constituencv  which  has  for 
many  years  been  represented  by  a  Con- 
servative. The  Conservatives  cannot  afford 
many  such  victories  as  this.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  verdict  of  to-day  will  be 
speedily  reversed.'  (Cheers  and  counter- 
cheers.) 

'  Meanwhile,  gentlemen,  accept  my  heart- 
felt thanks,  both  for  your  personal  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  for  your  patriotic  exertions 
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in  the  cause  of  progress,  in  the  cause  of 
the  people,  in  the  cause  of  Liberalism — 
thanks  to  you — Good- will  to  those  who — 
fairly  or  unfairly — have  fought  against  us 
— good-bye  to  all.' 

And,  with  the  cheers  of  both  friend  and 
foe  ringing  in  his  ears,  Ambrose  drove  to 
the  railway-station. 

The  fine  young  fellow  was  not  going  to 
lose  time  in  facing  what  had  to  be  faced 
in  London. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ROD  AND  THE  CHILD. 

Ambrose  was  vexed  that  he  had  to  wait 
nearly  twenty  minutes  for  the  train  to 
Euston.  He  lit  a  cigar,  and  pretended 
that  he  enjoyed  it  as  he  strolled  up  and 
down.  Though  his  bearing  was  as  proud 
as  ever,  his  sensitiveness  was  extreme,  and 
he  fancied  that  the  porters  touched  their 
caps  with  less  respect  than  they  had  been 
wont  to  display,  and  that  they  were  fur- 
tively scrutinizing  him,  to  see  how  he  bore 
his  defeat.  In  truth,  the  men  were  sorry 
for  him ;  he  had  always  had  half-a-crown 
to  spare,  and  gave  it  graciously ;  besides, 
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he  was  popular  for  his  own  sake.  But 
Ambrose  detected  nothing  of  their  sym- 
pathy. He  was  prepared  to  find  every 
man's  hand  against  hirn,  now  that  he  had 
gone  down. 

'  Don't  take  on  much,  do  he  ?'  said  old 
Giffens  the  porter  to  Maggie  Parker,  the 
fruit-girl. 

'  Not  he,  a  handsome  gentleman  like 
that,'  replied  Maggie.  'I  clunno  what  it 
all  means,  but  I  be  sorry  he's  worsted,  that 
I  be.  He  shall  have  his  pick  of  my  basket, 
Mr.  Giffens,  you  make  no  doubt.' 

And,  so  saying,  she  tripped  up  to  Am- 
brose, and  cried, 

'  Fine  pears,  sir  ;  sweet  pears,  sir.' 

'Not  to-day,  Maggie,'  said  Ambrose, 
kindly.     '  I  have  spent  all  my  money.' 

'  It  isn't  for  the  money,  sir.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that,  after  all  my  hard 
work,  I'm  to  help  myself,  Maggie  ?'     And, 
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when  the  girl  dropped  a  curtsey  in  answer, 
he  thanked  her  and  took  some  of  the  fruit. 
The  little  proof  of  kindness  touched  him ; 
but  it  made  him  feel  his  weakness. 

'  He  do  take  on,'  whispered  Maggie,  re- 
turning to  her  friend,  '  only  he  have  too 
much  stomach  to  show  it,  that's  what/ 

Lord  Hobanob,  Mrs.  Murray,  and  their 
friends  arrived  at  the  station,  and  passed 
Ambrose. 

Lord  Hobanob  was  very  discontented 
with  the  part  he  had  played  at  the  Bay- 
bridge  election.  He  was  angry  that  Am- 
brose had  lost  his  chance,  and  ashamed 
of  having — as  he  imagined — served  a 
woman's  spite.  He  was  no  longer  so  in- 
fatuated with  Mrs.  Murray ;  he  had  seen 
much  of  her  during  the  last  few  days,  and 
had  found  out  that,  though  she  was  crafty 
and  even  clever  in  a  low  kind  of  way,  she 
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had  not  much  else  in  her.  He  was  half 
inclined  to  wish  for  some  excuse  for  reced- 
ing from  the  engagement.  When  he  saw 
the  pain  in  young  Jackson's  lips,  he  was 
truly  sorry.  He  would  have  stopped  and 
shaken  hands  with  the  defeated  candidate, 
but  guessed  that  the  truest  kindness  was 
to  leave  him  alone  just  for  the  present. 
He  resolved  to  do  him  a  good  turn  some 
day.  Barring  women,  he  had  a  conscience, 
which  pricked  him  now,  as  he  bowed  good- 
naturedly  to  Ambrose. 

Mrs.  Murray  addressed  the  young  man. 

She  had  not  one  spark  of  generosity  in  her 
nature.  She  was  not  willing  to  forego  one 
morsel  of  the  sweets  of  revenge.  She 
little  guessed  that  Ambrose  would  have 
gained  the  election  in  spite  of  her,  except 
for  Judith.  Hard,  shameless,  implacable, 
she  thought  she  had  wrecked  his  career,  and 
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gloried  in  the  deed.  Let  his  country  girl, 
his  Judith,  whose  name  had  been  a  power, 
help  him  now ! 

4  So,  Mr.  Jackson,  you  are  not  an  M.P., 
after  all.' 

Ambrose  acknowledged,  by  a  change  in 
his  attitude,  that  a  lady  ...  or  some  one 
purporting  to  be  a  lady  .  .  .  was  talking  to 
bim,  but  made  no  other  answer  than  that 
contained  in  a  grave  smile. 

6  So  very  disappointing  for  all  your 
friends,  who  prophesied  such  great  things 
for  you. — You  were  a  little  over  con- 
fident, were  you  not  ?  Shall  you  stand 
again  ?  No  ?  Ah,  I  forgot  the  expenses 
would  be  probably  too  heavy  for  you. 
How  disappointed  dear  Miss, — what's  her 
name  ? — Potham,  no,  Topham  must  be  in 
you.  Perhaps  you'll  make  it  up  with  her 
now, — charming,  charming  F 

Ambrose  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  speak- 
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ing  one  word,  and  his  smile  nearly  madden- 
ed the  vindictive  woman  beside  him.  She 
shuddered  with  fury,  and  turned  away, 
and  never  again  did  Ambrose  have  anything 
to  do  with  Alice  Murray. 

He  entered  a  smoking  carriage :  the 
train  started. 

Ambrose  had  not  seen  his  mother  since 
his  defeat.  He  had  purposely  avoided 
meeting  her.  Helen  Jackson  loved  her 
son  very  much,  and  admired  him  very 
much.  But  she  had  seen  something  of  the 
world,  and  knew  what  are  the  true  con- 
ditions for  obtaining  and  retaining  success 
in  it.  Long  ago  she  had  foretold  a  cata- 
strophe, saying  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  educate  the  head,  but  that  the  heart 
too  needed  a  schoolmaster.  And,  like 
many  other  excellent  women,  Mrs.  Jackson, 
when  she  was  right,  liked  dwelling  upon 
the  fact.     She  belonged  to  the  I-told-you- 
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so  class.  And  Ambrose  had  felt  that  he 
could  not  listen  to  a  lecture  with  patience 
yet.  And,  as  he  shrank  from  impatience 
with  his  mother,  he  avoided  an  interview 
before  leaving. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  sharp  chastisement 
for  awakening  the  conscience.  It  is  with 
us  as  with  children,  we  do  not  know  how 
wrong  we  have  been  until  we  feel  the  rod. 
The  smart  and  the  shame  have  voices  that 
we  never  thought  to  hear.  Ambrose 
imagined  hitherto  that  he  had  always  done 
his  duty  to  his  mother.  She  had  made 
little  of  him  sometimes,  and  tried  to  keep 
him  down  ;  she  had  assumed  him  to  be  in 
the  wrong  in  many  cases  where  he  was 
obviously  in  the  right — and  he  had  bowed 
his  head  dutifully.  Without  loving  him 
less  (or  being  less  afraid  of  him)  she  had 
resented  his  independence  and  his  possession 
of  superiormental  gifts,  and  the  resentment, 
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though  seldom  expressed,  was  there  all  the 
same,  a  stumbling-block  to  their  inter- 
course. Ambrose  had  never  allowed  him- 
self to  take  offence.  Surely  he  had  done 
his  duty? 

And  yet  no — he  had  been  selfish.  His 
mother  could  not  live  in  London,  and  he 
had  let  her  live  alone,  or,  at  least,  without 
the  company  of  her  only  son.  He  had 
greatly  undervalued  the  holy  tie  between 
them.  Sacred  duties  had  been  almost  no- 
thing to  him.  He  had  given  her  his  money, 
but  he  had  not  given  her  himself.  These 
faults  weighed  upon  him  now.  Well,  well, 
he  was  sorry,  at  least  he  had  repentance 
still.  The  future  was  not  so  hopeless  as  it 
had  seemed  an  hour  ago  ;  he  wTas  still  a 
debtor  to  life  and  love. 

He  began  to  think  of  Judith,  when  the 
train  glided  into  Euston. 

As  he  stepped  on  to  the  platform,  a  hand 
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was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  ringing 
voice  exclaimed  in  the  unmistakable  Saxon 
fashion, 

'  Halloa,  Jackson.' 

The  speaker,  a  sturdy,  big-browed  man 
of  florid  complexion,  was  Lord  Frederick 
Filliter,  a  prominent  young  Liberal,  the 
hope  and  the  friend  of  the  artisan. 

1  Halloa,  Jackson,'  repeated  he,  '  election 
over?  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart.  No,  no,'  he  added,  as  Jackson  at- 
tempted to  explain,  '  don't  protest.  You 
deserve  every  bit  of  your  success.  We 
shall  hear  of  you  later  on. — Don't  forget 
the  shooting,  will  you  ?  But  we  shall  meet 
before  then.'  And,  with  an  affectionate 
nod,  Lord  Frederick  departed. 

Ambrose  felt  that  for  once  he  had  been 
a  coward.  Was  all  the  courage  gone  from 
him  that  he  had  not  made  himself  heard  ? 
He  felt  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  rough 
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time  of  it.  He  had  inoculated  everyone 
with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact  with 
the  belief  that  he  could  not  fail.  Every- 
one would  be  proportionately  angry  with 
him  on  finding  how  easily,  how  suddenly, 
he  had  failed.  Before  leaving  the  station, 
he  had  a  glass  of  brandy.     Poor  Ambrose  ! 

Everything  appeared  strange  to  him  as 
he  drove  along.  The  rattle  and  groaning 
of  the  traffic,  the  hum  and  buzz  of  the 
pavement,  the  news-criers,  the  church 
towers  and  the  peals  that  floated  from 
them,  the  smoke  ascending  in  the  sun's 
light,  everything  was  fantastically  crowd- 
ed together  with  a  hideous,  oppressive 
reality  that  might  yet  fade  away  any  mo- 
ment like  the  visions  of  a  dream.  Had  not 
his  ambition,  that  seemed  equally  real,  so 
faded  away  ?     Poor  Ambrose  ! 

It  was  not  in  such  a  mood  as  this  that 
he   could   enter    the    precincts   where    his 
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name  had  hitherto  commanded  respect, 
even  from  men  much  older  than  himself. 
Let  the  cynics  say  what  they  will,  Club- 
land is  usually  full  of  strong  kindness  to 
the  man  who  has  had  a  nasty  fall.  Usually, 
but  Ambrose  was  an  exception.  What  had 
he  to  do  with  kindness  ?  He  had  sown  no 
such  seed,  he  must  look  for  no  such  harvest. 
He  had  insisted  upon  his  own  standard 
.  .  .  success  the  infallible  test  of  merit  .  .  . 
and  by  his  own  standard  he  was  now  to 
be  judged.  He  would  not  approach  with 
fear  and  trembling,  for  all  that.  He  drew 
himself  up,  and  walked  into  the  club  as  if 
the  whole  place  belonged  to  him. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  knot  of  men 
gathered  in  front  of  the  telegram  board. 
Ambrose  groaned.  Of  course  they  were 
discussing  that  cursed  Baybriclge  election. 
They  did  not  appear  to  notice  him,  and  he 
walked  towards  the  group. 
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It  happened  to  be  composed  of  several 
men  whom  Ambrose  had  been  rather  hard 
upon  in  his  palmy  days.  There  was  the 
most  impudent  man  in  London,  little  Bob 
Pinkerton.  Ambrose  had  once  pointed 
out  to  him  that  gaining  a  position  by  mar- 
riage with  an  heiress  was  not  quite  the 
same  as  going  ahead  by  force  of  intellect. 
There  was  Neddy  Leigh ;  Ambrose  had 
supped  with  him  not  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
turned  up  his  nose  at  the  champagne. 
The  dark  elderly  man  was  Berry,  whom 
Ambrose  did  not  think  good  enough  to 
play  whist  with.  In  fact,  there  was  hardly 
a  man  in  the  passage  who  had  not  some 
real  or  fancied  grievance  against  the  un- 
successful candidate. 

'Bad  luck,  mine,  eh,  Bob?'  said  he. 

'  Oh,  you're  there  !'  cried  Bob.  '  Bad 
luck !'  continued  the  iittle  bantam-like 
man — '  that  won't  go  down  here.     You've 
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made  a  muddle  of  the  whole  affair,  that's 
about  it.  Too  much  talkee-talkee,  and  not 
enough  going  ahead  by  force  of  intellect.' 

A  general  laugh  followed,  in  which  Am- 
brose pretended  to  join. 

c  Everyone  knows  you  are  the  most 
impudent '  began  Ambrose. 

'  Won't  do  either,'  retorted  Bob.  c  I  did 
pride  myself  on  my  impudence,  I  allow ; 
but  I  find  I'm  only  second  in  the  field.' 

1  What  do  you  mean  ?'  stammered  the 
other,  pale  with  anger. 

No  one  cared  much  for  his  anger  now. 

(  Mean  !'  replied  Pinkerton — '  that  no 
impudence  was  ever  equal  to  yours.  To 
pretend  that  no  one  had  sense  except 
yourself ...  to  find  fault  with  every  man's 
work  except  your  own  ...  to  behave  as  if 
you  were  a  duke  instead  of  a  place-hunter 
— if  that's  not  impudent,  I  don't  know 
what  is.' 
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'  You  couldn't  always  expect  to  be  in 
the  right.  Jackson,'  said  Berry.  'The 
taste  of  the  stick  will  do  you  good,  see  if 
it  doesn't' 

'  You're  a  nice  set  of  men,'  said  Ambrose, 
wrathfully.  '  As  long  as  I  held  my  own, 
and  could  be  of  any  use,  you  were  ready 
and  willing  to  pat  me  on  the  back  and  be 
civil.  Now,  because  in  fighting  a  hard 
uphill  battle  against  odds  not  one  of  you 
would  have  had  the  manhood  to  face,  you 
turn  against  me.  I  never  believed  till 
now  that  "hit  a  man  when  he's  down" 
could  be  an  Englishman's  creed.  My  mis- 
fortune has  had  at  least  this  advantage, 
that  it  has  taught  me  what  kind  of  men 
you  are.  Nothing  but  fair-weather  friends. 
A  pretty  crew !' 

'  Friends  !'  said  Neddy  Leigh — c  you  for- 
get, Jackson,  that  you  have  no  friends, 
that  you  have  never  wished  to  have  any 
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friends.     Even  if  one  did  you  a  kindness, 
you  didn't  appreciate  it.' 

1  Another  matter,'  said  Berry,  c  it  is  not 
us  you're  learning  to  know.  We  don't 
trample  on  the  unfortunate,  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  though  we  dearly  love  to  knock 
the  conceit  out  of  a  man.  No,  you  now 
learn  what  sort  of  an  individual  you  your- 
self are  ;  you  now  learn  something  of  the 
inconvenience  and  pain  to  which  you  have 
put  other  people  ;  you  now  learn ' 

'  Hear,  hear,'  cried  Bob  Pinkerton.  '  But 
that'll  do,  Berry.  Don't  analyse  the  fallen 
champion  any  more.  And,  Berry,  my  wife 
wants  you  to  dine — quite  a  small  party. 
Neddy,  come  too.' 

Ambrose  was  left  to  his  own  reflections. 
He  was  fond  of  '  holding  forth,'  as  he  called 
it,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  was  often 
the  centre  of  an  attentive  group.  No  one 
took  any  more  notice  of  him  now  than  if 
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he  were  dead.  His  prestige  was  gone  ;  he 
had  never  had  any  sort  of  popularity. 

'  Perhaps  Mackintosh  may  set  me  on  my 
legs  again,'  thought  he  ;  and,  as  he  passed 
through  St.  James's  Square,  he  saw  Mr. 
Mackintosh  himself  coming  out  of  the 
London  Library. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  had  of  course  heard  the 
news.  He  had  never  expected  a  Liberal  to 
win  the  seat,  and,  when  he  knew  by  how 
small  a  majority  Ambrose  had  been  defeat- 
ed, he  was  forced  to  confess  that  neither 
Maundy  nor  anyone  else  could  have  done 
better.  Mr.  Mackintosh  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment after  receiving  the  telegram  from 
Baybridge.  What  course  should  he  pursue  ? 
Should  he  greet  Ambrose  with  an  aifable 
smile  and  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  heal 
the  poor  fellow's  heartache,  and  win  a 
devoted  servant  ?  Or  should  he  take  it 
for  granted  that  Ambrose  had  mismanaged 
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the  affair,  thrown  away  his  own  chance, 
and  damaged  the  cause,  and  crush  him 
with  silent  contempt? 

That  Ambrose  had  his  head  screwed  on 
in  the  right  way,  Mr.  Mackintosh  never 
doubted.  What  he  did  doubt  was,  that 
Ambrose  would  ever  be  tractable  enough 
to  be  really  useful.  Mr.  Mackintosh  had 
not  forgotten  that  Ambrose  had  in  a  man- 
ner bullied  even  him.  And  yet,  to  do  the 
elder  man  justice,  he  put  aside  interest 
and  pique.  And,  if  he  determined  to  '  drop  ' 
Ambrose,  it  was  because  he  felt  that  by  so 
doing  he  would  in  the  end  be  best  serving 
this  exceptional  young  gentleman,  whom, 
in  spite  of  many  faults,  he  could  not  help 
respecting.  It  was  a  proof  of  Ambrose 
Jackson's  quality,  that  the  better  kind  of 
men  and  women  always  thought  him 
worth  improving. 

Mr.  Mackintosh,  who  had  an  essay  on 
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his  beloved  Dante  in  his  hand,  was  for 
passing  Ambrose  without  recognition. 

Ambrose  had  been  taken  down  a  peg  or 
two,  but  he  was  not  going  to  stand  that. 

'  Mr.  Mackintosh,  sir  !    Good- evening.' 

The  statesman  looked  up  with  civil  at- 
tention, as  if  he  had  once  or  twice  before 
bowed  to  Mr.  Jackson,  and  answered, 

'  Good-evening.' 

c  Have  you  heard  of  the  result  of  the 
Baybridge  election  ?' 

'  I  know  the  party  has  lost  a  seat.' 

'  The  seat  never  belonged  to  the  party, 
sir  !' 

Mr.  Mackintosh  showed  no  inclination 
to  argue  the  point ;  or,  indeed,  to  carry  on 
the  conversation. 

Ambrose  exclaimed,  indignantly, 

'  I  do  not  deserve  this  reception  from 
you,  Mr.  Mackintosh.  All  that  could  be 
done  by  anyone  in  this  matter  has  been 
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done  by  me.  You  yourself  are,  I  know, 
perfectly  well  aware  of  this.  I  realised 
from  the  first  that  I  owed  a  duty  not  only 
to  myself  but  to  my  party.  I  neglected 
nothing  to  carry  the  seat.  I  took  your 
advice,  and  let  my  own  theories  go ;  I 
tried  conciliation.  I  have  lost  this  elec- 
tion, be  it  so.  You,  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
since  you  began  public  life,  have  lost 
four  elections.  Is  failure,  then,  such 
an  unpardonable  crime.  I  have  failed 
to-day.  Am  I  less  of  a  man  now  than 
when  I  got  up  this  morning  ?  Is  my  in- 
tellect less  clear  and  strong,  my  life  less 
pure?  Mr.  Mackintosh,  all  my  friends 
have  turned  against  me,  because  I  am  un- 
fortunate, and  because  they  have  neither 
heart  nor  sense.  You  won't  follow  their 
example.  You  are  too  strong  to  veer  to 
every  wind  that  blows.' 

1  On  the  contrary,  I  find  veering  neces- 
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sarv,'  said  the  other.  '  We  conquer  opinion 
by  obeying  it.' 

Ambrose  felt  how  heartless  a  general 
reflection  was  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
appeal  for  sympathy  as  his. 

'  You  would  have  received  me  very 
differently,'  he  cried,  'if  I  had  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  poll.' 

'Ah,  then ,'  acknowledged  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh. 

He  spoke  carelessly,  and  belied  his  real 
feelings.  In  Jackson's  protest  there  was 
such  a  strange  mixture  of  argument,  of 
manliness,  and  of  dignified  entreaty  that 
Mr.  Mackintosh  was  touched.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  saw  that  a  good  work  had 
been  begun  in  Ambrose,  and  he  was  not 
going  to  interrupt  its  course.     And  so  he 

said,  '  Ah,  then '  and  made  a  move  as 

if  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

Ambrose  saw  that  his  doom  was  sealed. 
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'  I  presume  that  you  won't  have  any 
further  need  of  my  services,'  he  said. 

c  As  secretary  ?  No.  I  will  send  the 
salary  due.' 

' the  salary,'  growled  Ambrose. 

The  other  could  hardly  conceal  his 
amusement. 

i  I  will  send  it,  nevertheless.  It  may  be 
useful  when  your  bill  comes  in.' 

Ambrose  watched  him  walk  across  the 
square. 

c  Heartless  brute,'  said  he. 

'  Poor  fellow,'  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  say- 
ing to  himself.  '  He  has  been  a  naughty 
boy,  but  after  this  touch  of  the  rod  he  will 
become  an  admirable  man.' 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE  FRIENDS. 


Christopher  Parry  was,  to  speak  figura- 
tively, up  to  his  ears  in  varnish.  For  some 
time  past  he  had  looked  at  everything  from 
the  c  Viking  Varnish  '  point  of  view.  His 
attitude  had  become  manly.  The  change 
in  his  fortunes  had  certainly  been  produc- 
tive of  nothing  but  good.  But  he  was 
altered  more  in  character  than  in  appear- 
ance and  manner.  Lack-a-daisical  as  ever, 
he  yawned  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  himself,  and  still  talked  of  being 
bored.  Notwithstanding,  the  amount  of 
work  he  got  through  was  astonishing.    He 
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had  a  steadfast  faith  in  his  speciality  ;  it 
did  not  bubble,  it  did  not  crack,  it  did  not 
cost  anything  worth  mentioning,  and  Cris 
was  certain  that  the  world  had  only  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  its  many  excellen- 
cies to  set  up  a  clamorous  demand  for  the 
c  Viking  Varnish.'  He  already  longed  to 
buy  out  Mansell,  his  partner,  who  had,  in 
Master  Parry's  opinion,  no  push,  no  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Fancy  Cris  finding 
fault  with  anyone  on  this  account — it 
would  seem  miraculous,  unless  we  knew 
how  natural  powers  are  wont  to  expand 
when  artificial  props  are  knocked  away  by 
a  beneficent  and  far-seeing  Providence. 

On  the  day  of  the  Baybridge  election, 
Cris  had  been  out  of  town  on  business, 
and  had  not  heard  of  Ambrose  Jackson's 
calamity.  Had  Cris  looked  upon  the 
result  as  at  all  doubtful,  he  would  have  ex- 
pected a  telegram.     But  he  was  so  accus- 
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tomed  to  see  his  friend  carry  out  whatever 
he  intended  as  to  resolve  to  make  time  for 
a  visit  of  congratulation  to  Jenny n  Street 
next  day.  So  Oris  entered  his  dingy  office 
in  the  morning  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
great  trouble  Ambrose  was  in,  and  made 
the  triflingly  elaborate  preparations  for 
work  in  which  he  now  delighted. 

Cris  was  very  anxious  to  prove  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  he  was  by  no  means 
a  beginner  in  weighty  affairs.  Anything 
that  smacked  of  routine  had  its  charm. 
This  was  why  he  looked  so  pleased  when 
he  put  on  his  office-jacket,  and  noticed 
on  its  sleeves  a  certain  shine  caused  by 
friction  on  the  desk.  He  stretched  a  small 
india-rubber  band  round  each  sleeve  to 
keep  it  back.  He  glanced  at  the  clock  and 
remembered  that  time  was  money.  He 
drew  '  the  post '  to  him  with  the  air  of  a 
maker  of  fortunes.     'The    post'  was   not 
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large ;  by  spreading  the  envelopes  and 
circulars  out  on  the  desk,  and  opening  them 
with  deliberation,  he  made  it  seem  quite 
respectable. 

In  came  Mr.  Mansell. 

■  Morning,'  said  he. 

'  Morning,'  replied  Cris. 

'  So  your  friend's  out  of  it.  Lost  his 
election.' 

'  What !' 

Cris  flung  down  an  important  document 
as  if  the  'Viking  Varnish'  were  all  one  with 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  scrambled  into  his 
best  coat, — and  disappeared  downstairs. 

He  paused  on  the  threshold,  and  was 
about  to  hail  a  hansom,  but  here  prudence 
and  the  commercial  instinct  intervened, 
and  he  started  on  the  look-out  for  an 
omnibus. 

Meanwhile  Ambrose  sat  in  his  room  in 
profound  dejection. 
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He  had  not  dared  to  spend  the  evening 
before  alone,  though  he  was  thankful  to  be 
without  an  engagement.  He  went  to  the 
play.  But,  as  he  had  never  considered  the 
drama  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  him,  he 
felt  almost  a  stranger  in  the  crowded  house : 
he  would  have  given  much  had  he  been 
able  to  enter  into  the  mimic  joys  and  woes 
like  most  of  the  audience,  only  he  had 
neglected  to  cultivate  this  resource,  and 
paid  the  penalty  here  too.  Why  should  he 
take  plentifully  who  had  given  nothing? 

He  was  almost  mortified  to  find  next 
morning  how  soundly  he  had  slept  through 
it  all.  Only  one  phantom  visitor  had 
glided  through  the  dark  hours — Judith. 
He  tried,  with  a  sleeping  man's  maimed 
will,  to  hold  that  vision  fast.  Like  his 
other  joys,  it  had  melted  into  air. 

He  awoke  with  a  racking  headache. 

Cris  hurried  in  just  when  he  had  clone 
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breakfast,  and  saw  at  once  how  deep  and 
how  real  was  his  friend's  distress. 

The  friendship  between  these  two  men 
dated  from  their  school-days,  and  was  of 
that  fine  sort  which  is  above  insisting  on, 
and  which  implies  total  mutual  confidence. 
They  thoroughly  understood  one  another. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  Oris  to  explain 
that  he  had  been  out  of  town,  and  had 
hastened  with  consolation  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Ambrose  knew  well  enough 
that  his  friend  would  have  left  princes  to 
meet  him  now.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
Cris  should  say  anything  of  regret,  but 
something  of  the  kind  he  did  say. 

4  Hang  it  all,  Jack,  hang  it  all !' 

Ambrose,  unshaven,  in  a  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  smiled  at  this  beginning ;  but 
it  brought  him  comfort. 

'  I  shouldn't  have  felt  as  much  bored, 
Jack,  if  anyone  had  turned  up  and  said 
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the  "  Viking "  was  no  better  than  penny 
nam.'  drawled  Oris  next. 

'  Why  ever  did  you  eall  it  the  "  Viking 
Varnish  "  ?'  asked  Ambrose. 

'  No  reason  in  particular,'  said  Cris, 
munching  a  roll.  '  The  name  seemed  tak- 
ing ;  it  has  a  sound  of  royalty  and  first- 
rate-ness.' 

'  Let  me  never  hear  the  word  first-rate 
again,'  cried  Ambrose  starting  up.  c  I  have 
worshipped  the  first-rate,  and  my  worship 
has  led  me  to  the  feet  of  the  devil.  Give 
me  wholesome  mediocrity,  Cris.' 

'  Tell  me  all  about  the  fight,  Jack.' 

Ambrose  wished  for  nothing  better. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  obliged  to  bottle  up 
his  wrath.  He  had  found  no  one  to  whom 
he  would  or  could  impart  his  grievances. 
He  had  chewed  the  cud  of  his  vexation  till 
his  mouth  was  full  of  bitterness.  But  here 
was  an  old  chum  who  would  understand  all 
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about  it.  Ambrose  poured  out  bis  indigna- 
tion. Nothing  seemed  bad  enough  for  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  no  terms  were  glaring  enough 
to  x>aint  his  iniquity.  But  Mrs.  Murray 
was  an  even  greater  criminal. 

'False,  poisonous  woman!'  exclaimed  the 
angry  man.  c  Fancy  losing  an  election 
through  a  woman,  Cris.' 

'  Not  a  rare  case,  Jack.' 

c  No,  but  a  woman  who  once  said  she 
loved  you.     I'll  never  forgive  her,  never  !' 

'  If  it  does  you  good,  I'd  go  on  hating 
her  till  the  end  of  time,'  said  Cris,  ignoring 
all  the  charities.  '  Perhaps,  though,  she's 
hardly  worth  thinking  about.' 

1  You're  right,'  said  Ambrose.  '  Dear 
old  chap,  if  this  had  been  done  to  me  by  a 
woman  I  had  ever  cared  about,  well,  I 
think  it  would  kill  me  outright.' 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  Cris  thought  he 
would  have  a  pipe. 
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'Why  the  deuce  have  I  come  such  a 
smash  ?'  said  Ambrose  at  last,  impatiently. 

4  Because,'  replied  Cris,  '  you  wanted  to 
make  politics  a  trade,  and  that's  possible 
only  for  riff-raff.  The  gods  take  care  of 
their  own,  you  know,'  added  Cris,  who,  in 
skimming  over  life,  sometimes  accidentally 
dipped  below  the  surface.  '  Gad !  how 
politics  bore  me,  Jack.' 

1  That's  all  very  well,'  cried  Ambrose  ; 
4  you're  not  dependent  on  them.  As  for 
me,  what  else  am  I  to  turn  my  hand  to  ?' 

'  Varnish  !'  cried  Cris,  triumphantly. 
1  Buy  Man  sell  out.  Mansell  is  an  ass,  and 
has  no  business  habits,  and  bores  me.  I 
tell  you,  Jack,  there's  a  fortune  to  be 
made  out  of  the  "Viking."  Jackson  and 
Parry,  sole  proprietors ;  sounds  first-rate, 
sounds  well,  I  mean  ;  doesn't  it  ?' 

1  Not  bad,'  said  Ambrose,  mechanically, 
wondering  at  the  change  in  Cris. 
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L  You  know  how  it  is  the  "  Viking"  beats 
any  other  preparation  to  fits?  You've 
forgotten  ;  confound  it !  I  explained  only 
the  other  day.  Carriage-makers  lose  a 
mint  of  money,  when  not  able  to  sell 
their  goods  at  once ;  nothing  ruins  a  car- 
riage like  being  out  of  use.  Why  ?  Because 
of  the  bad  varnish — now  the  "  Viking  " ' 

He  stopped.  Ambrose  was  obviously  not 
attending.  A  quiet,  dreamy  look  shone  in 
his  face. 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of?'  said  Oris. 

c  Judith.' 

1  Then  I  forgive  you  for  wool-gathering 
while  I  explained  what  will  become  of  one  of 
the  grandest  concerns  ever  floated.  Yes, 
Judith  is  worth  thinking  about ;  she's  the 
best  woman  in  the  world — except,  of  course^ 
Annie,'  added  Oris. 

c  Except  nobody,'  said  Ambrose,  earnestly. 

Cris  thought  a  while,  and  answered, 
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'  Well,  Jack,  I  don't  mind  if  I  cave  in 
about  that.  Judith  bores  me,  of  course. 
I  wasn't  made  for  perfection.  Judith's 
infallible  ;  and  yet,  somehow,  it  doesn't 
take  the  sweetness  out  of  her.  All  the 
same,  I  like  a  woman  who  trips  now  and 
then  ;  it's  more  companionable.  Judith's 
not  human  enough,'  said  shallow  Cris. 

'  Come,  come,'  protested  Ambrose. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  Judith  fly  into  a 
temper,  or  have  a  sharp  attack  of  jealousy. 
It  would  make  her  good  qualities  rise  in 
the  market,' 

'  Rise  in  the  market !  Why,  Cris,  you're 
sold  to  jargon  already.  What  times  we 
live  in,  that  for  every  new  craft  a  man 
must  needs  have  a  new  language.  I  ad- 
mire who  ever  has  nothing  especial  in  his 
conversation  that  you  can  catch  hold  of. 
It's  a  poor  thing  to  go  about  crying,  I'm  a 
painter,  I   play  sonatas,  I    dabble  in   bur- 
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lesque,  and  to  strike  this  attitude  and  that 
attitude,  instead  of  proclaiming  by  catholic 
language  and  behaviour,  I'm  not  a  fraction 
of  a  man,  I'm  a  man.' 

Cris  gave  a  desperate  yawn,  and  thought 
that  Ambrose  was  indulging  in  a  jargon  of 
his  own.  Ambrose  had  a  similar  suspicion 
himself. 

'  Let's  be  serious,  Cris,'  said  he.  •  Where 
did  our  wisdom  start  from  ?  Yes,  I  had 
been  thinking  of  Judith.  Cris,  when  I 
saw  her  yesterday,  my  heart  smote  me.' 

'  High  time  it  did,'  said  Cris.  '  How 
often  haven't  I  tried  to  convince  you  that 
the  girl  loves  you  ten  thousand  times 
better  than  you  deserve.' 

4  Ju — dith,'  said  Ambrose  a  moment 
later,  dwelling  on  each  syllable.  c  There's 
something  soothing  in  the  very  name.' 

'  An — nie,'  mimicked  Cris.  c  Yes,  it  does 
me  a  lot  of  good.' 
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Ambrose  gave  a  ringing  laugh  for  the 
first  time  since  his  overthrow.  But  he 
soon  grew  sober  again,  and  said, 

1 1  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Judith 
yesterday.  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  had 
treated  her  badly,  for,  though  there  was  no 
promise  between  us,  there  was  an  affinity 
against  which  1  had  sinned  grievously.  I 
wanted  her  sympathy  before  the  fight  be- 
gan. I  asked  her  for  it,  and  guess  what 
she  said  ?' 

'  Go  on.  She  behaved  with  propriety, 
did  Ju — dith.' 

'  Xot  so  much  as  usual,'  said  Ambrose. 
c  She  answered,  "  He  doesn't  deserve  suc- 
cess who  hasn't  a  clear  conscience." 

'WhewP  cried  Oris.  '  Queer!  undeni- 
ably queer — for  Judith.' 

'  What  can  she  have  alluded  to  ?' 

'  Stumped,'  said  Cris.  '  Don't  understand 
the  article.' 
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'  She  can't  have  meant  that,  in  keeping 
away  from  her,  I  have  been  acting  against 
my  conscience.' 

'  She  may  have  thought  that,  Jack — 
but  say  it  to  you !  She  would  sooner  have 
died.' 

'  What  was  she  driving  at  then  ?  that's 
what  I'd  like  to  know.  She  had  a  look  in 
her  eyes  as  if  I  had  done  something  low 
and  mean.' 

'  Her  creed  has  always  been  very  differ- 
ent from  yours,  old  boy.' 

'  That's  not  the  explanation,  Cris.  Her 
look  was  almost  abhorrence.' 

Cris  whistled. 

c  All  questions  are  fair  among  friends,' 
said  he.  c  Had  you  during  canvassing  time 
been  philandering  with  Mrs.  Murray?  eh? 
Take  it  easy,  old  boy,' — For  Ambrose  had 
turned  purple. 

The  question  made  Ambrose  give  up  his 
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intention  of  concealing  Alice  Murray's 
midnight  visit  from  everyone.  He  let  Cris 
into  his  secret  now,  though  with  character- 
istic generosity  he  spared  his  enemy's 
reputation. 

1  That  accounts  for  the  milk  in  the 
cocoa-nut,'  said  Cris.  '  Judith  has  heard  of 
this  touching  episode,  and  is  just  about 
mad.' 

4  Impossible  she  should  have  heard  in  so 
few  hours.' 

'  What's  impossible  no w-a-days?'  said  the 
other.     c  Besides,  scandal  has  long  legs.' 

Ambrose  was  silent.  He  felt  as  if  he 
would  have  sooner  lost  a  kingdom  than 
have  fallen  in  Judith's  good  opinion  for  such 
a  cause.  There  must  be  an  explanation. 
He  must  go  to  Baybridge  without  delay. 

Had  he  no  other  reason  for  his  journey  ? 
He  had  been  carefully,  laboriously  building 
up  a  future,  and  it  had  fallen  about  his  ears 
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like  a  child's  house  of  wooden  bricks. 
Everything  he  had  touched  lay  in  ruins. 
Everything?  No  !  His  love  for  Judith  re- 
mained unshaken,  a  beacon  in  the  storm. 
Only  now,  when  so  much  unworthy  rub- 
bish that  had  occupied  his  attention  was 
swept  away,  did  he  realise  that  the  world 
without  her  would  be  a  world  of  darkness. 
Her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  depth  and  breadth 
of  mind  and  character,  what  a  picture  did 
they  now  present !  What  possibilities  of 
happiness  were  enshrined  in  the  holy 
temple  of  that  woman's  heart !  Could  that 
happiness  still  be  his?  Oh,  God!  Oh, 
God! 

Ambrose   brushed   his   sleeve   over   his 
eyes. 

'  Dreaming  about  Ju — dith  again,  Jack  ?' 
said  Oris,  this  time  very  gently. 

'  I  must  go  to  her.' 

'And  marry  her,'  interrupted  Oris. 
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c  I  should  be  afraid  to  ask  her.' 

'  You  afraid  ?     Fiddlesticks.' 

1 1  can  hardly  believe,'  replied  Ambrose, 
1  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  I  thought 
her  not  good  enough  for  me.  Not  good 
enough  for  me!  doesn't  it  sound  strange? 
Not  that  I  would  ever  have  let  her  know 
this  of  my  free  will,  but  I  thought  it,  and 
the  penalty  for  hoarding  a  base  thought  is 
that  it  oozes  out  sooner  or  later.  Judith 
knows  what  was  in  my  mind.  And  now, 
when  I  have  failed,  when  all  my  profes- 
sions of  strength  and  ability  have  proved 
to  be  nothing  but  professions  ;  when  I'm 
weak  as  ditch-water,  Cris,  with  all  the 
pluck  knocked  out  of  me,  and  not  one 
little,  little  bit  of  mercy  from  those  that 
I've  worked  with — now  I'm  afraid  to  go  to 
Judith  in  case — no,  no,  she  would  not 
reproach  me  of  the  past.' 

'  You  may  be  sure  she  wouldn't,  Jack. 
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Take  heart.  You  imagine  misfortunes  that 
can  never  come  to  pass.  Look  at  my  case ; 
I  dropped  all  my  money  it  seems  only  yes- 
terday, and  yet  here  I  am  with  the  'Viking,' 
in  other  words  with  a  fortune  at  my  fingers' 
ends.  You're  touchy  at  first,  naturally. 
You  are  like  a  sick  man  who  comes  into 
the  streets  once  more,  and  thinks  every 
passer-by  is  going  to  bruise  him.' 

'  I'm  not  usually  given  to  superstition,' 
said  Ambrose, '  but  I  can't  shake  off  a  fore- 
boding of  coming  sorrow.  You  may  laugh 
at  me,  but  the  feeling  remains.  Nothing 
would  seem  simpler  than  to  go  to  Judith 
at  once,  confess  my  faults,  and  trust  to  her 
worth  and  love  for  forgiveness.     But ' 

'  Hang  buts,'  said  Oris.    ^ 

'But,  my  dear  chap,  Judith  is  rather  out 
of  the  common.  She  won't  move  a  step 
unless  she  sees  her  way  clearly.     Though 
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she  would  be  the  last  person  to  reproach 
me  with  what  has  happened,  she  would,  I 
feel,  have  to  discuss  the  matter  unreserv- 
edly. There  would  have  to  be  a  lengthened 
explanation.' 

c  Well,'  said  Cris,  c  and  what  then  ?  I've 
had  lots  of  explanation  with  Annie  after  a 
shindy,  and  the  sequel  has  always  been 
pleasing  in  the  extreme.' 

'  Ah,  but,'  exclaimed  Ambrose,  '  things 
won't  go  on  smoothly  with  us.  I  positively 
know  that.  Something  will  crop  up,  some 
fatal  misunderstanding  will  arise.  I  saw 
it  written  in  Judith's  face.  I  saw  her  lip 
quiver  as  if  I  had  stabbed  her,  or  she  had 
stabbed  me.     Oh,  Cris,  it's  unbearable !' 

Cris  dropped  the  flippant,  rallying  tone 
which  he  had  assumed  to  keep  his  friend's 
spirits  up.  He  was  forcibly  struck  by  his 
companion's  earnestness,  all  the  more  so 
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because  lie  had  never  known  Ambrose  to 
be  morbid  before.  He  was  partly  infected 
by  this  strange  mood,  but  he  fought  against 
the  impression,  saying, 

c  Away  with  these  fears,  old  friend,  you'll 
laugh  at  them  in  a  few  hours'  time — in  her 
arms.  She  loves  you.  You  love  her. 
There'll  be  no  difficulties,  no  explanations. 
You  will  simply  meet,  clasp  hands,  and 
belong  to  one  another  as  if  no  cloud  had 
ever  come  between  you.  There's  no  good 
haranguing  and  masquerading ;  when  heart 
speaks  to  heart,  then  we  poor  mortals  un- 
derstand. Now  Annie's  a  first-rate  little 
lively  gossip,  and  a  regular  Turk  with  her 
tongue,  but,  Jack,  it's  when  she  stops  to 
take  breath,  and  so  leaves  her  hand  in 
mine,  that  I  understand  Annie.' 

1  In  any  case,'  said  Ambrose,  after  a  pause, 
'  whatever  my  fate  is,  I  must  meet  it. — 
Here's  Vanity  Fair,  and  here's  Punch  Cris. 
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Just  amuse  yourself  while  I  dress.  You'll 
see  me  through  this,  old  fellow  ?  You'll 
come  down  to  Baybridge?' 

'  Are  you  mad?'  exclaimed  Cris.  '  Read 
Vanity  Fair  !  Come  down  to  Baybridge  ! 
when  half  London  or  thereabouts  is  throng- 
ing into  the  "Viking"  office.  I've  stopped 
too  long  already.  Not  that  I  wouldn't 
go  with  you,  but  you'll  be  better  alone. 
Every  man  in  the  long-run  must  fight  his 
own  battle,  friendship  can  only  buckle  on 
his  armour,  and  say  God  speed  you  ! — I'm 
off.  Think  seriously  what  I  said  about 
buying  Mansell  out.  No  business  habits  ; 
I  can't  stand  that ;  said  the  other  day  that 
there  was  no  good  counting  the  postage 
stamps,  and  was  eight  minutes  behind  time 
this  morning.  He'll  never  get  on  !  Business 
is  business  P 

'  Varnish  has  made  a  man  of  you,  Cris. 
Perhaps  I  will  put  myself  under  the  same 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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treatment.  But  just  now  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  of  Judith.' 

Cris  had  a  cheery  remark  still  left,  and 
after  that  took  his  departure. 

The  visit  had  not  been  in  vain.  Am- 
brose determined  to  go  to  Judith  imme- 
diately. He  scolded  himself  for  indulging 
in  presentiments.  He  knew  that  whatever 
happened  Judith  would  treat  him  gener- 
ously. Her  will  should  be  his  will.  He 
would  beg  her  to  sustain  his  weakness  by 
her  strength.  All  his  sorrow,  all  his  bitter- 
ness, all  his  lost  faith  in  the  world,  he 
would  bring  to  her  feet.  He  would  obey 
her  like  a  child. 

His  face  was  steadfast  and  calm  as  he 
set  out  on  this  eventful  journey.  Smoky, 
tumultuous  London  lay  far  distant.  Peace 
stole  into  the  tired  heart.  Ambrose  re- 
membered the  picture  of  the  *  Muck-Rake,' 
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which  he  had  seen  some  time  before,  and 
thanked  God  that  he  was  no  longer  grasp- 
ing at  bubbles. 


Q2 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A     FORSAKEN     CREED. 

Judith  had  listened  to  Ambrose  Jackson's 
speech  from  the  '  Hind  and  Panther '  with 
indescribable  dismay.  For  in  that  speech 
he  had  twice  implied  that  he  owed  his 
defeat  to  unfair  dealing.  Of  course  Am- 
brose had  no  suspicion  that  his  words 
could  apply  to  Judith.  In  the  humiliation 
of  failure  that  agony  had  been  spared  him. 
But  she  did  not  know  this ;  she  had  seen 
him  look  at  her  before  beginning  to  speak, 
and  falter;  and  she  wondered  whether 
Aunt  Robby  had  been  imprudent  enough 
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to  let  fall  a  word  to  Helen  Jackson,  and  so 
betray  the  secret.  No,  there  had  not  been 
time  for  that ;  besides,  Mrs.  Jackson  would 
have  acted  upon  the  precious  information 
at  once.  Judith  was  puzzled.  The  real 
state  of  the  case,  however,  can  be  easily 
understood.  In  attributing  crooked  doings 
to  his  opponents,  Ambrose  had  merely 
followed  (in  the  first  instance)  the  usual 
steps  of  a  mortified  candidate.  At  the 
close  of  his  speech,  he  had  repeated  the 
accusation  in  a  tone  full  of  meaning,  and 
Mrs.  Murray,  who  sat  close  by  in  her  car- 
riage enjoying  her  triumph,  knew  that  the 
words  were  especially  intended  for  her 
ears.  Judith  had  not  this  clue  ;  she  thought 
that,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  she  had 
already  been  found  out.  She  was  in  a 
wretched  plight,  and  her  mother  was 
shocked  at  the  drawn  expression  in  her 
face,  as  they  drove  homewards. 
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1  You  look  seriously  ill,  Jue,'  she  said. 
1  This  has  been  too  much  for  you,  my  poor 
child.  You  oughtn't  to  have  come,  or  to 
have  seen  him  again ;  but  your  father 
would  insist.  Let's  drive  on  quickly, 
Peter,  and  she  can  go  to  her  room  and  lie 
down.' 

'  It's  all  right,  Maria,'  said  Peter.  c  It's 
all  right,  Judith,  isn't  it  ?' 

c  I  am  perfectly  well,'  answered  the  girl, 
with  desperation. 

'Poor  old  Nutcrackers,'  whispered  Annie, 
pressing  her  sister's  fingers  affectionately, 
c  don't  grieve  so.  He  loves  you  still.  He'll 
come  back,  you'll  see.' 

This  was  well  meant,  but  not  comforting. 
Whether  Ambrose  came  back  or  not, 
Judith  feared  nothing  awaited  her  but 
sorrow  upon  sorrow. 

How  bitterly  she  repented  the  use  she 
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had  made  of  old  Mrs.  Robertson's  influ- 
ence with  the  electors.  What  a  hideous 
mistake  it  seemed  to  be,  when  the  ex- 
citement and  the  hot  fit  of  jealousy  were 
overpast. 

How  diligently  we  should  cherish  in 
easy  hours  the  habit  of  self-examination 
and  restraint,  which  alone  can  fit  us  for  the 
shocks  of  emergency.  Judith  had  moral 
courage  of  the  highest  order.  She  had 
never  been  afraid  to  look  into  her  inner 
life,  and  this  rendered  the  fact  doubly  dis- 
tressing that  she  had  not  been  proof  against 
a  painful  surprise. 

Xow  that  the  deed  had  gone  from  her, 
and  had  left  its  mark  upon  the  man  she 
loved,  she  despaired  on  finding  that  none 
of  her  motives  would  bear  scrutiny.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  suddenly  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  looking  at  her  conduct  from 
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another  aspect,  with  the  impartial  gaze  of 
a  bystander.  She  saw  clearly,  and  won- 
dered at,  her  former  blindness. 

All  her  ideas  about  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving Ambrose  seemed  to  have  been  not 
only  impracticable,  but  childish.  Childish  ! 
and  she  had  always  been  called  the  reason- 
able Judith.  She  was,  at  this  moment,  not 
even  certain  that  the  danger  which  she  had 
feared  for  Ambrose  had  ever  existed.  Who 
would  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to  blight  a 
man's  career  for  the  sake  of  experimenting 
upon  his  character  ?  Childish  ?  oh,  it  was 
heartless  to  a  degree.  Judith  pressed  her 
lips  together  in  pain. 

Yet  she  had  not  been  altogether  wrong 
— rather,  she  would  not  have  been  wrong 
had  she  overthrown  Ambrose  solely  for  the 
sake  of  teaching  him  that  hard  lesson,  with 
its  immortal  benefits. 
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Alas,  alas  !  no  such  motive  had  inspired 
her. 

When  the  crisis  came,  burning  jealousy 
had  written  that  letter  to  Mrs.  Robertson. 
So  there  was  nothing  high  or  noble  about 
the  affair.  It  was  poor  and  mean.  It  was 
the  spiteful  act  of  an  angry  woman.  Must 
not  Ambrose  take  this  view,  when  she 
herself  could  take  no  other  ? 

Her  sharpest  regret  was  that  she  would 
never  have  a  chance  of  making  amends  for 
the  suffering  she  had  caused.  Sooner  or 
later,  he  must  know  the  truth.  If  he  had 
not  found  it  out  already,  she  must  tell  him, 
or  write  to  him.  And  he  would  never  for- 
give her.  How  could  he  ?  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous matter  to  thwart  even  a  common- 
place man  in  anything  on  which  his  mind 
was  set — but  to  thwart  a  man  of  such  ten- 
acity   and   ripe    plans    as   Ambrose,  what 
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danger  could  be  like  that  ?  Though  all 
his  past  bore  witness  against  him,  Judith 
believed  Ambrose  capable  of  a  great  sacri- 
fice. Her  love  nourished  this  faith.  But 
she  thought  it  impossible  that  he  could 
sacrifice  his  resentment,  when  he  heard  that 
she  had  lifted  her  hand  against  him  in  this 
thing.  Had  aught  else  been  possible,  could 
he  have  forgiven  her — then,  in  the  course 
of  years,  faithfully  devoted  to  his  welfare, 
she  might  have  made  some  amends.  Now 
that  wras  out  of  the  question.  She  had 
flung  her  happiness  to  the  winds. 

And  his  happiness?  Judith  was  con- 
vinced that  Ambrose,  when  he  knew  what 
he  must  know,  would  never  let  her  see  his 
face  again.  But  she  had  read  him  aright, 
at  least  in  this,  that  she  knew  also  he 
would  never  cease  to  love  her  now.  He 
would  love  and  leave  her.  He  would 
undergo  for  her  sake  the   pain   she  now 
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endured  for  his.  Judith  prayed  that  she 
alone  might  bear  the  burden  of  her  folly ; 
but  she  felt  it  could  not  be.  She  was  very 
sure  of  that.  Ambrose,  obliged  to  start  in 
a  new  career,  or  painfully  to  retrace  his 
steps  in  the  old  one,  would  begin  the  battle 
wounded  by  her  and  for  her.  To  what 
extremities  might  he  not  be  driven  ?  He 
might  even  return  to  that  temptress,  Alice 
Murray.  Judith  tried  to  put  away  this 
thought  as  one  that  would  madden  her  if 
she  were  forced  to  entertain  it.  Others  of 
the  same  kind  took  its  place.  If  not  to 
Mrs.  Murray,  he  might  seek  in  the  arms  of 
some  other  woman  not  that  pure  com- 
munion and  worship  which  Judith  could 
give  him,  but  a  hollow  gilded  substitute 
that  would  only  weary  and  defile,  deaden 
and  destroy. 

No  wonder  Judith  looked  haggard  when 
possessed  by  such  presentiments  as  these. 
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She  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  mend- 
ing her  father's  socks,  and  in  washing  the 
delicate  articles  of  feminine  attire,  lace, 
and  frills,  and  best  handkerchiefs  that 
never  went  to  the  laundry-woman ;  and 
•she  was  glad  to  find  these  occupations 
ready  to  her  hand, — anything  was  better 
than  moping.  She  expected  a  visit  from 
Aunt  Robby,  and  was  prepared  to  load 
her  with  reproaches.  But  the  old  dame 
was  tired  with  the  excitement  of  the 
morning,  and,  besides,  had  enough  to  do 
to  comfort  Helen  Jackson  in  her  son's  ab- 
sence, so  she  did  not  appear ;  perhaps  she 
was  content  to  have  these  excuses,  she  had 
made  sure  that  Ambrose  would  go  to  Ju- 
dith at  once,  and  there  he  was  in  London. 
'Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!'  said  the 
ancient  lady,  l  I'm  too  old  for  match- 
making now.  Why  didn't  I  let  the  young 
folk  alone  ?'     So  Judith  had  no  visitor. 
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Next  morning,  at  about  half-past  eleven, 
a  telegram  came  addressed  to  Miss  Annie 
Topham.  Luckily  no  one  saw  Annie  receive 
it.     It  ran  : 

iExpect  Ambrose  immediately.  Prepare 
Judith.     All  ivill  be  well. — Viking.' 

Annie  gave  a  little  grin  at  the  signature, 
for,  although  she  confidently  expected  a 
fortune  from  the  varnish,  she  could  not 
help  poking  fun  at  her  dear  Cris  about  it. 
Then  she  j  umped  for  j  oy .  Ambrose  coming ! 
This  was  all  Annie  had  longed  for.  She 
had  no  misgivings  that  a  meeting  could 
have  anything  else  but  a  happy  ending. 
Her  only  fear  had  been  that  Ambrose 
might  stay  away,  and  be  too  high  and 
mighty  even  in  defeat  to  come  near  Judith. 
Annie  was  ever  so  certain  that,  once  Am- 
brose found  himself  face  to  face  with  that 
lovable  creature  Jue,  he  could  never  again 
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tear  himself  away.  It  was  bound  to  be  a 
case;  just  the  same  as  with  her  and  Cris, 
and  that  was  a  pleasant  case,  Annie 
thought.  How  joyfully  surprised  she  had 
been  when  Cris  suddenly  turned  up.  Pre- 
pare Judith,  indeed,  and  take  away  that 
quick  joy  from  her  ?  Annie  resolved  to 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  '  Bothered  if  I  do,' 
said  Annie. 

Peter  Topham  just  then  coming  in  with 
his  jaunty  step,  it  struck  Annie  that  the 
very  best  service  she  could  render  her 
sister  would  be  to  get  their  father  well  off 
the  premises.  A  collision  between  him 
and  Ambrose,  before  some  understanding 
had  been  arrived  at,  might  spoil  every- 
thing. Annie  prepared  to  march  her  father 
off  to  somewhere,  to  anywhere — yes,  she 
would  take  him  to  tea  with  the  Tuckers. 

c  Father,'  she  said,  '  I'm  for  a  walk,  aren't 
you?' 
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1  No,  Annie,  it's  too  hot.  I'm  going  to 
read  the  papers.' 

4  Yes,  it's  hot,'  said  Annie.  '  But  why 
shouldn't  we  call  on  the  Tuckers  ?  I 
fancy  Mr.  Tucker  values  your  opinion, 
and  might  like  to  talk  over  the — the 
election.' 

4  Well,'  said  Peter,  much  gratified,  4 1 
fancy,  too,  that  I  can  give  him  a  hint  or  so. 
Of  course  I  don't  devote  my  life  to  politics, 
still,  one  has  a  head  on  one's  shoulders,  I 
hope.     Yes,  we  might  do  worse,  Annie.' 

So  they  started,  the  girl  well  pleased  at 
her  finesse.  Her  triumph  was  short-lived. 
She  had  forgotten  that  Ambrose  was  com- 
ing from  Bay  bridge,  that  they  were  going 
to  Baybridge,  and  that  the  very  thing  she 
had  schemed  against,  a  meeting,  must  take 
place  on  the  road. 

'  Oh,  I  am  an  idiot!' gasped  Annie,  under 
her  breath. 
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There  was  one  hope  left — speed.  Annie 
quickened  her  pace  bit  by  bit  till  her  father 
stood  still,  panting  and  complaining. 

c  I'm  so  thirsty.  I  want  some  tea/  ex- 
plained Annie.  '  Father,  you  walk  very 
badly.     How  old  are  you  now  ?' 

Peter  Topham  was  vexed,  and  stepped 
briskly  forward.  As  they  reached  the  top 
of  the  town,  Annie  saw  Ambrose  hurrying 
towards  them.  Luckily,  Peter's  head  was 
turned  the  other  way.  Father  and  daugh- 
ter turned  down  a  side  street ;  Annie  drew 
a  deep  breath,  the  danger  was  over. 

Over  only  because  Ambrose  had  thought 
it  right  to  go  and  see  his  mother  before 
pleading  his  cause  with  Judith. 

Helen  Jackson  threw  herself  into  her 
son's  arms,  exclaiming,  '  My  poor,  poor, 
misguided  boy,  I  told  you  so.' 

c  Yes,  mother,'  he  answered,  softly,  *  I 
was  wrong.' 
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Helen  looked  up  in  alarm. 

'Darling  boy,  how  changed  you  look, 
how  changed  you  are.' 

!  Yes,  mother,  I  am  changed.  I've  made 
a  great  mistake,  and  want  to  do  better  in 
the  future.  1  couldn't  come  yesterday,  I 
was  too  hard  hit ;  and  I  can  stay  only  a 
moment  now,  for  I'm  on  my  way  to  Judith/ 

'  To  Judith,'  said  Aunt  Robby ;  and  her 
old  face  tAvitched  nervously.  She,  too,  was 
no  longer  sure  that  her  experiment  on 
Ambrose  was  justifiable. 

'  To  see  you  and  Judith  married  would 
make  me  happy  beyond  anything, '  began 
Helen. 

'  With  one  exception,'  smiled  Ambrose. 
'  Have  you  heard  from  Will  lately,  best  of 
mothers  ?' 

'Ah,  you  know  that,'  said  the  widow, 
blushing. 

4  Will  is  a  good  man,'  replied  he.    'We'll 
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talk  about  that  some  day,  dearest  mother. 
Good-bye,  just  for  now.  I  have  wronged 
not  only  myself  but  dear,  dear  Judith,  and 
I  can't  rest  until  I  have  her  forgiveness." 

'And  if,'  said  Aunt  Robby,  suddenly, 
with  tremulous  eagerness,  '  Judith  forgives 
you,  and  you  should  find  out ...  oh,  strange 
things  happen  . . .  that  she  has  been  to  blame 
as  well,  then — then,  Ambrose,  be  true  to 
yourself,  and  think  of  an  old  woman's  ad- 
vice, and  be  merciful.' 

'  Merciful,  Aunt  Robby  ?  Why,  Judith 
wouldn't  harm  me  by  thought,  word,  or 
deed.  Kiss  me,  mother,  I  go  to  win  or  to 
lose  all.     Good-bye.' 

And  so  he  hurried  away,  fortunately  just 
missing  Peter  Topham,  as  we  have  said. 

In  spite  of  all  anxious  looking  forward, 
how  often  our  fate  comes  upon  us  like  a 
thunderclap.  Judith  had  allowed  the  pos- 
sibility of  Ambrose's  sudden  appearance, 
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she  had  longed  and  feared  to  hear  his  step 
on  the  stairs.  Once  she  had  said  that,  with 
shut  eyes,  she  would  know  when  Ambrose 
was  in  the  room.  Now,  she  supposed  he 
could  not  approach  without  some  thrill  in 
her  bosom  announcing  his  advent.  Yet  he 
came  unheard.  He  took  her  by  surprise, 
and  overpowered  her  intended  reserve  as 
he  dashed  into  the  room  impetuously,  and 
stood  before  her. 

In  that  moment,  and  for  a  moment,  soul 
met  soul.  Love,  that  could  not  be  wholly 
expressed  or  fathomed,  shone  in  Judith's 
eyes,  and  Ambrose  knew  himself  beloved. 
He  remembered  his  friend's  words  :  No 
explanation  !  Heart  should  speak  to  heart 
when  they  stood  face  to  face. 

He  reached  Judith  in  a  stride,  threw  his 
arms  around  her  with  tender  roughness, 
and  kissed  again  and  again  the  pale,  unre- 
sisting lips.     She  quivered  and  trembled  in 
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the  throes  of  an  ecstasy,  to  live  through 
which  she  would  have  willingly  died.  For 
a  second  only  was  she  weak  ;  then,  realising 
that  Ambrose  was  hopelessly  lost  to  her, 
she  drew  back.  But  she  stretched  out  her 
arms  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  release 
him,  and  yet  had  to  bid  him  go. 

1  Don't  come  near  me,  please,  please  V 
she  cried.  '  I  cannot  bear  it.  No,  no,  I 
am  not  angry.  But  if  you  knew — you 
would  not  touch  me  so,  and  break  my 
heart.  We  must  forget  that  this — this 
meeting  ever  took  place,  at  least  you  must. 
There  is  no  harm  done — not  much.' 

Ambrose  saw  that  her  distress  was  ex- 
treme, but  he  could  not  understand  the 
reason  for  it.  He  was  sorry  now  that  he 
had  kissed  her,  and  given  her  such  evident 
pain.  And  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
no  manner  of  right  to  come  back  and  take 
it  for  granted   that  she   still  loved  him. 
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Nor  would  he  have  clone  so  but  for  that 
look,  more  eloquent  than  words.  She  loved 
him,  and  shrank  from  him.  What  could 
be  the  reason  for  this  contradictory  beha- 
viour ?  Her  pride  ?  Ambrose  thought 
that  her  pride  had  been  wounded  by  his 
long  neglect  and  absence.  He  owed  it  to 
her  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  in 
the  wrong  throughout.  There  must  be 
an  explanation,  then.  Without  suspecting 
the  peril,  he  sat  down  quietly  beside  her 
and  said, 

'  Judith,  I  want  to  have  a  talk.  But 
first  I  beg  your  pardon  for  obeying  an 
impulse  just  now.' 

'  It  was  my  fault,'  whispered  plain  spoken 
Judith.  '  You  have  nothing  to  reproach 
yourself  with — indeed  you  have  not.  For- 
get it  quickly,  or  else  think  I  was  your 
sister  just  now.' 

Judith    choked    down    a    sob    bravely. 
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Whatever  he  might  do,  she  would  carry 
those  kisses  on  her  lips  to  the  grave.  But 
she  would  bear  her  punishment  patiently. 

'  I  forgot,'  said  Ambrose,  c  that  my 
apology  for  what  is  past  ought  to  have 
come  before  any  appeal.' 

Judith  shook  her  head  ;  she  wanted  to 
say  that  from  him  no  apology  was  duer 
but  she  could  not  speak. 

He  went  on. 

'You  remember,  Judith,  the  first  time 
you  and  I  knew  one  another.  I  ran  by 
you  in  the  dusk,  and  knocked  Aunt  Robby's 
embroidered  table-cloth  out  of  your  hand. 
You  had  wrapped  it  up  twice,  and  it  was 
not  soiled ;  and  you  were  so  good-natured 
about  the  little  accident,  and  so  pleasing 
in  the  half-darkness,  that  I  turned  back 
with  you.  That  might  have  been  the 
turning-point  in  my  life  if  I  had  listened 
to  your  words.' 
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Judith  longed  to  look  up,  but  did  not 
do  so. 

1  We  drifted  somehoAv,'  said  Ambrose, 
c  into  a  serious  conversation.  Perhaps  we 
felt  so  intimate  already  as  to  be  above 
mere  commonplace ;  so  we  confided  in 
each  other,  and  each  of  us  had  a  creed.' 

4  Ah,  how  well  I  remember — how  it  all 
comes  back  to  me  !'  murmured  Judith. 

c  Your  creed,  Judith,  was  made  up  of 
pity  and  patience  for  the  dreary  mistakes 
of  us  all.  Only  in  one  sense  did  you  be- 
lieve in  independence.  You  did  not  look 
upon  anyone  as  capable  of  always  stand- 
ing by  his  own  strength  ;  you  believed  in 
an  universal  claim  on  sympathy  and  active 
help  ;  you  scouted  the  idea  that  weak  men's 
shoulders  were  the  stepping-stones  for 
energy  and  talent.  Renunciation  was  your 
creed — your  creed  was  sacrifice.' 

'  Yes,  Ambrose,'  said  the  girl,  '  it  was 
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something  like  that,  only  not  nearly  as 
good.  It  is  all  I  have  or  can  have  now, 
leave  it  to  me,  don't  break  my  shrine  in 
pieces  now.' 

'Don't  be  afraid  of  that,'  replied  he. 
'  I  will  commit  no  such  sacrilege. — My 
creed  was  very  different  from  yours.  Suc- 
cess was  the  god  I  worshipped,  success  at 
almost  any  price — though  of  course  I  never 
knew  how  far  the  system  would  lead  me. 
You  warned  me,  though,  that  I  could  not 
apply  it  to  my  life  with  impunity.  But  I 
didn't  listen  to  your  warning ;  I  was  strong, 
I  was  confident.  What  am  I  now?  Weak, 
poor,  friendless  !' 

'No,  no,'  cried  Judith,  'not  friendless.' 

There  was  something  in  her  manner 
which  Ambrose  could  not  penetrate ;  but 
he  knew  she  drank  in  every  syllable  from 
his  lips,  and  he  continued, 

'  I  will  let  you  into  a  secret  about  the 
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election,  Judith.  It  was  supposed  that  I 
didn't  win  the  seat  because  the  Conserva- 
tive party  was  too  strong  in  the  borough. 
That  wasn't  the  reason.  I  owe  my  loss  to 
a  woman's  spite.' 

Judith  uttered  a  cry,  and  pressed  her 
hands  upon  her  heart. 

He  misunderstood  her  emotion. 

'  I  see  that  you  feel  for  me,'  he  said, 
'  that  you  share  the  indescribable  con- 
tempt I  have  for  this  cowardly  trick.' 

'  You  don't  despise  her,  Ambrose  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  do.  If  she  had  been  influ- 
enced by  political  motives,  well  and  good, 
that  would  have  been  fair  play,  I  would 
find  no  fault.  But  to  act  out  of  jealousy, 
in  such  a  matter,  is  not  that  contemptible  ! 
Thank  Heaven,  I  have  done  with  Alice 
Murray.' 

Judith  breathed  again  more  freely.  She 
now  knew  that  Ambrose  had  been  alluding 
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to  Alice  Murray.  Aunt  Robby  had  not  be- 
trayed the  secret.  Yet  would  it  not 
have  been  better  if  the  old  lady  had  done 
so  ?  However  should  Judith  undeceive 
Ambrose  ? 

He,  quite  unconscious  of  his  companion's 
feelings,  went  on,  as  he  drew  a  little  nearer 
to  her  side, 

c  Judith,  I  might  make  Mrs.  Murray's 
conduct  an  excuse  for  my  failure  ;  I  might 
say  that  owing  to  her  interference  my 
system  had  not  had  a  fair  trial.  I  will 
endeavour  to  be  more  honest  than  that. 
My  plan  was  to  be  strong,  successful,  ad- 
mitting no  scruples,  providing  against 
every  emergency.  I  put  my  opinions  to 
the  test  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions. I  had  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
I  had  perfect  health,  I  had  sufficient  means, 
I  was  in  contact  with  men  of  position  and 
influence,  I  had  an  unconquerable  faith  in 
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my  own  genius.  Given  these  conditions, 
— I  failed.' 

4  Oh  !  Ambrose,'  said  the  girl,  c  every 
failure  is  not  a  defeat.' 

c  No,  thank  God  !'  replied  he,  '  you  are 
right.  My  failure  is  my  victory,  because 
even  among  ruins  I  have  found  the  truth. 
I  have  proved,  not  by  words,  but  by  ex- 
periment, that  self  is  not  a  match  for  those 
difficulties  the  world  gives  us  to  contend 
with,  and  I  part  with  the  useless  encum- 
brance. At  your  dear  feet,  Judith,  I  lay 
self  down — I  forsake  my  creed.' 

Joy  and  sorrow  struggled  in  poor  Judith's 
breast.  He  was  worth  winning  now ;  he 
was  what  she  had  once  fancied  he  might 
be  ;  he  was  saved — but  at  what  a  price  ! 

He  had  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  drawn 
her  arms  around  his  neck.  And  she  could 
do  nothing — she  could  not  make  him  hate 
her — just  yet. 
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c  My  darling.'  lie  said,  gently,  '  this  is 
not  the  same  Ambrose  that  knelt  to  you 
long  ago.  That  Ambrose  you  will  never 
see  again.  The  past  is  like  a  dream  to  me, 
darling.  It's  like  a  dream  to  me  that  I 
could  ever  be  so  madly  foolish  as  to  think 
myself  worthy  of  your  love.  It's  like  a 
dream  to  me  that  I've  stayed  away  these 
many,  many  months,  when  I  feel  that  every 
moment  I  spend  with  you  is  unspeakably 
precious.  Forgive  me,  Judith.  Through 
all  my  folly,  I  have  loved  no  one  but  you. 
And  I  wouldn't  come  now,  and  ask  you  to 
be  my  wife,  without  knowing  that  in 
sadness  and  in  sorrow  you  will  love  me 
most.' 

She  turned  very  pale,  and  gave  no 
answer. 

1 1  have  made  a  mistake,  then,'  he  whis- 
pered ;  '  I  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
you  did  love  me,  Judith  ?' 
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She  raised  her  eyes  ;  and  he  saw  that  he 
had  not  been  wrong. 

'Judith,'  he  cried,  'there  is  something 
between  us.  You  love  me,  and  yet  you 
look  at  me  like  that !  What  is  it  ? — You 
can't  believe  that  I — and — Mrs.  Murray — ?' 

With  an  effort,  Judith  rose  and  spoke. 

'I  wronged  you,  Ambrose,'  she  said. 
1  For  a  few  hours,  I  did  believe  harm  of 
you — only  for  a  few  hours — the  moment  I 
saw  your  face,  I  trusted  you — and  now,  my 
punishment  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear.' 

'  I  don't  resent  your  suspicion,  Judith  ; 
though  I'm  sorry  for  it.  I've  sinned  too 
deeply  against  you  not  to  forgive  you  more 
than  that.  Forget  it,  darling,  and  give 
me  your  hand  over  again,  and  promise  to 
be  mine  till  death  shall  part  us.' 

A  terrible  temptation  assailed  Judith. 
Why  need  he  know?  Unless  she  spoke, 
he  never  would  know.     Could  it  make  any 
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difference  if,  just  for  once,  just  in  this  one 
thing,  she  had  a  thought  that  Ambrose 
could  not  share  ?  And,  oh  !  the  difference 
that  silence  would  make  to  her.  His  love, 
for  which  she  had  yearned  as  only  a  woman 
can  yearn,  night  and  day,  through  weari- 
ness and  despair, — his  love  was  offered, 
pressed  upon  her,  and  she  could  take  it, 
and  he  would  never  know  !  This  deed  of 
hers  would  be  forgotten,  like  a  dead  man. 
A  voice  within  her  whispered,  What  good 
have  your  scruples  done  you  hitherto  ?  It 
is  only  a  little  secret ;  be  silent,  and  wisely 
grasp  the  prize. 

She  shuddered,  and  thrust  the  tempta- 
tion back ;  though  all  hope  and  love  should 
go  with  it.  She  would  not  begin  married 
life  with  a  lie — with  a  lie  that  would  poison 
every  hour.  She  would  not  rest  upon  her 
husband's  bosom  with  a  lie  burning  upon 
her  lips.     Her  children  should  not  be  the 
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children  of  a  lie.  She  would  not  enter 
this  earthly  paradise  under  false  pretences. 
No,  she  would  go  straight  on  to  the  end  ; 
and  God  would  comfort  her  in  her  lone- 
liness. 

So  she  drew  back,  and  said, 

'  Ambrose — Ambrose — it's  impossible  !  I 
can  never  be  your  wife.' 

'Judith?' 

'  If  you  knew  all,  you  would  curse  me, 
and  leave  me.' 

'  Darling !' 

'Ambrose,  I  thank  you  for  your  great, 
great  kindness,  and,  because  we  must  part, 
I  may  confess  that  I  love  you  too,  far  be- 
yond what  words  can  say.  No,  no,  do  not 
come  near  me.  It  is  hopeless. — I  entreat 
you,  Ambrose,  by  every  kind  feeling  you 
ever  had  for  me,  let  us  part  now — in  kind- 
ness— without  one  word  of  explanation. 
Do  what  I  ask.     I  am  not  acting  without 
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good  reason.  I  know  all  that  I  am  losing. 
Let  us  part  in  kindness.' 

'Judith,'  replied  he,  c  you  have  confessed 
that  you  love  me,  and  I  have  a  right  to 
look  after  your  happiness.  You  are  trou- 
bling yourself  about  some  wretched  mis- 
understanding, which  a  few  words  will 
clear  away.  Be  yourself,  be  reasonable, 
Judith.  You  cannot  have  done  anything — ' 

'  I  have ' 

Ambrose  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

c  Whatever  you  have  done,  Judith,  I  will 
— But  come,  come,  speak  out.  Surely,  you 
can't  be  afraid  of  me.' 

Pale  as  ashes,  Judith  stammered, 

'  You  know  old  Snell  ?' 

L  Old  Snell.  Why,  what  on  earth  have 
we  to  do  with  old  Snell?' 

'  He  voted  against  you,  Ambrose.' 

'  All  the  more  shame  for  him,  pet.  But 
how  do  you  know?' 
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'  Because  Aunt  Robby  made  him  prom- 
ise  ' 

c  Judith  !     No,  you  can't  mean  thatP 

'  And  I  prompted  Aunt  Robby. — Miser- 
able woman  that  I  am !'  broke  out  Judith. 
'  It  was  through  me  that  you  lost  your 
election.' 

She  held  out  her  hands,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  him  with  agonised  entreaty. 

Ambrose  turned  away. 


vol.  in. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

JUDITH  AND  AMBROSE. 

Ambrose  turned  away,  and  in  that  move- 
ment Judith  read  her  doom.  Yet  strange- 
ly she  felt  a  certain  sense  of  relief,  as  if 
she  had  drawn  an  arrow  from  her  breast, 
and  had  now  less  of  pain,  though  the  very 
life-blood  flowed  from  the  wound. 

If  anything  could  make  her  state  endur- 
able it  would  be  the  sustaining  thought 
that  did  not  desert  her  in  this  extremity, 
the  thought  that  she  had  placed  it  out  of 
her  power  to  deceive.  She  had  fought  the 
good  fight.  With  the  exception  of  that  one 
moment  of  jealous  anger  .  .  .  when  she  had 
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allowed  her  passion  to  triumph  over  her 
high  motives  .  .  .  she  had  been  true  to 
herself  throughout. 

As  she  sat  down,  pale  and  quiet,  after 
stammering  forth  that  hard  confession, 
Judith  wondered  whether  any  thing  or  any 
length  of  time  could  cure  the  heartache 
that  racked  her  now — since  Ambrose  was 
going  to  leave  her. 

Yes,  to  leave  her.  The  girl  knew  that 
it  must  be  so.  He  would  go  away,  and 
find  solace  among  other  scenes  and  with 
other  companions ;  and  she  would  have  to 
make-believe  that  the  world  was  still  the 
same  world  that  it  had  once  been  to  her, 
that  the  air  was  fresh,  and  the  sky  beauti- 
ful, and  that  birds  and  flowers  were  things 
to  care  for,  and  that  human  kindness  was 
worth  winning,  and  human  sorrow  worth 
comforting.     What  a  mockery  it  would  be, 

when  he  was  gone. 

s  2 
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Judith  had  heard  of  broken  lives  from 
which  all  hope  had  fled.  Nay,  more,  in 
her  early  days,  she  had  fancied  that  such  a 
fate  was  to  be  hers.  Looking  back  now  to 
that  episode  in  her  past . . .  her  desertion  long 
ago  .  .  .  she  marvelled  how  so  slight  a  cause, 
as  it  seemed,  could  have  given  her  an  hours 
pain.  Yet  she  could  not  but  remember 
that  her  loss  at  that  time  had  appeared  to 
be  a  loss  for  ever.  Would  it  be  the  same 
now  ?  Would  she  learn  to  forget  Ambrose, 
or  not  to  think  of  him  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other?  Judith  shook  her  head, 
and  almost  smiled. 

Already  she  had  formed  an  idea  of  what 
her  future  must  be.  Her  sister  would  soon 
marry  Cris,  and  have  a  house  and  ways  of 
her  own,  and  drink  the  deep  blessed  cup  of 
domestic  joys.  For  her,  there  was  no  such 
possibility.  Judith  would  mind  the  old 
folk,  she  would  never  marry  now.     The 
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woman  who  had  loved  such  a  man  as 
Ambrose  could  belong  to  no  one  else.  She 
would  perform  such  duties  as  fell  to  her 
lot,  and  Ambrose  must  never  be  spoken  of, 
and  the  rest  must  be  left  to  time  and 
patience. 

In  the  midst  of  her  despair,  Judith  had 
dared  to  hope.  When  she  heard  Ambrose 
renounce  the  creed  which  had  hitherto 
fettered  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  fine  and 
generous  nature ;  when  she  heard  him 
pouring  out  his  heart  in  those  deep  earnest 
tones  that  she  loved  so  well ;  when  she 
felt  his  arms  round  her,  and  his  hair  touch- 
ing her  forehead — then  she  had  hoped. 
Surely  such  love  as  his  would  stand  the 
test ;  surely,  if  he  meant  all  he  said,  and  if 
he  was  as  noble  as  she  took  him  to  be,  he 
would  sacrifice  his  resentment  now. 

She  confessed,  and  Ambrose  turned  away. 

He  stood  with  his  back  to    the  silent, 
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suffering  woman,  and  his  vacant  eye 
roamed  over  the  fields  rich  with  harvest. 
The  sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens.  But 
it  was  slowly  descending  to  its  rest  on  a 
couch  of  grey  golden  clouds,  and  bathing 
the  corn  and  the  trees  and  the  houses  in 
floods  of  ebbing  glory.  It  was  a  fair 
sight ;  but  Ambrose  paid  no  heed.  Passion 
and  wounded  pride  distorted  the  dark 
features  which  had  just  shone  with  the 
purest,  the  most  unselfish  devotion.  Ju- 
dith's words  had  pierced  him  like  a  death- 
thrust.  The  faces  of  men  who  die  by  cold 
steel  have  an  expression  of  peculiar,  long- 
drawn  anguish,  and  such  an  expression 
Ambrose  Jackson's  face  wore  for  some 
minutes.  Well  for  Judith  that  it  was 
hidden  from  her ;  or  she  might  not  have 
forgotten  it  to  her  dying  day. 

It  is  not  in  nature  for  a  man   to  better 
his  course  suddenly  without  danger  of  a 
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relapse ;  there  is  peril  in  a  shock  before 
new  habits  of  strength  have  been  acquired. 
Now  Ambrose  had  painfully  struggled  out 
of  his  old  narrowness,  and  planted  his  feet 
firmly,  and  taken  the  first  difficult  stride. 
But,  before  he  could  pause  for  breath,  mis- 
fortune had  come  upon  him.  He  could 
not  be  expected  to  consider  in  his  present 
state  that  well-doing  does  not  necessarily 
root  out  the  consequences  of  former  mis- 
conduct. He  was  startled  into  feeling  that 
his  fate  was  unjust.  Slumbering  regrets 
and  ambitions  stirred  and  awoke. 

His  confidence  in  Judith  had  been  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  and  he  felt  keenly  the 
losses  which  her  presence  had  caused  him 
to  disregard. 

It  galled  him  to  think  that  a  man  of  his 
talents  and  of  his  capacity  for  usefulness 
had  been  thrown  aside  like  a  broken  tool 
by  those  whom  he  had  served  (he  ignored 
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the  fact  that  he  had  in  truth  served  only 
himself)  and  all  because  he  had  given 
offence  to  a  girl.  But  for  her,  his  name 
would  be  a  power  now,  if  she  had  not 
thought  it  proper  to  meddle  in  his  affairs 
he  would  be  advancing  to  new  dignities  day 
by  day.  All  was  changed  now.  No  more 
half-confidences  with  Mr.  Mackintosh  ;  and 
gracious  nods  from  people  in  high  places. 
No  more  shooting  invitations  from  Lord 
Filliter.  No  more  choice  dinners  where  you 
were  sure  to  sit  next  somebody  who  was 
somebody.  No  more  '  holding  forth  '  at  the 
club.  No  more  smiles  from  the  Duchess 
or  from  Lady  Susan.  All  these  good 
things  had  taken  flight.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause Miss  Topham  of  Baybridge  had 
chosen  to  vent  her  spite  upon  him.  Am- 
brose gave  a  half-suppressed  malediction 
which  reached  Judith's  ears,  and  made  her 
tingle  from  head  to  foot. 
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Ambrose  understood  at  once  how  Judith 
had  been  enabled  to  carry  out  her  design  ; 
but  the  exact  reason  of  her  conduct  was 
hidden  from  him ;  and  he  condemned  it 
with  much  more  severity  than  it  deserved. 
He  supposed  Judith  to  have  resented  his 
long  neglect,  and  to  have  deliberately 
offered  up  his  dearest  hopes  to  a  pitiful  re- 
venge. He  was  not  only  furious,  but  bit- 
terly disappointed  in  the  woman  he  had 
thought  nearly  perfect.  He  saw  no  remedy. 
As  between  well-loved  friends  a  word  is 
spoken  that  can  be  forgiven  but  can  never 
be  forgotten,  so  this  blow  that  Judith  had 
dealt  him  appeared  fatal  to  the  confidence 
between  them.  Hitherto  he  had  trusted 
her  implicitly;  he  could  trust  her  no  longer. 
She  had  been  guilty  of  absolute  meanness. 
She  had  forfeited  not  his  love  (that  should 
be  hers  always)  but  his  respect.  There 
was  only  one  thing  possible  now — parting. 
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He  struggled  for  calmness  as  he  approach- 
ed her,  and  said, 

'  Judith,  I'll  try  to  keep  back  every  word 
that  could  sound  unkind.  But  what  has 
to  be  said  had  better  be  said  quickly.  Our 
parting  would  be  only  more  painful  if  it 
were  more  prolonged.  I  don't  go  of  my 
own  free  will.  Your  hand  has  severed  the 
bond  between  us.' 

Judith  bowed  her  head.  And,  after 
waiting  a  moment  for  an  answer,  he  cried, 
impatiently, 

'  You  must  have  known  how  great  the 
stake  was,  how  my  whole  future  depended 
upon  that  success.  You  did  know,  Judith. 
We  haven't  been  much  together,  but  it's 
not  by  time  that  people  understand  one 
another ;  and  you  realised  perfectly  how  I 
was  situated,  and  how  I  strained  every 
nerve  to  reach  that  position  from  which 
you   have  hurled   me  down.     Others  saw 
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how  I  strove,  vou  alone  knew  how  I  longed. 
Granted  my  ambition  made  me  false  to  our 
unspoken  promise  of  love — had  you  no 
compunction,  no  forgiveness,  no  pity? 
Was  there  no  other  way  in  which  you  could 
punish  and  torture  me?  Must  the  hand  I 
kissed  be  the  hand  to  wound  me  ?' 

'  Ambrose,'  she    moaned,   '  don't  be  too 
hard  upon  me.     I  have  suffered  too.' 

c  Ah,  Judith,'  he  cried,  with  tears  start- 
ing to  his  eyes,  '  what  have  you  done  ? 
Why  have  you  killed  my  trust  ?  In  the 
hour  of  need  you  have  failed  utterly,  and 
brought  misery  upon  yourself  and  upon 
me.  Give  me  back,  if  you  can,  the  belief 
I  had  in  your  goodness.  I  thought  I  had 
never  met  anyone  the  least  like  you.  I 
have  known  many  other  women,  some  more 
beautiful  perhaps  than  you,  some  more 
highly  gifted  by  nature,  or  more  distin- 
guished by  position.     Yours,  Judith,  was 
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the  distinguished  mind,  yours  the  feeling 
heart,  yours  the  only  influence  that  made 
me  turn  my  looks  inward,  and  long  to  be 
better  and  holier  that  I  might  rise  to  your 
level.  Such  was  the  picture  I  had  drawn 
of  you,  such  was  the  idol  that  I  fondly, 
vainly  worshipped.' 

c  Don't  think  too  little  of  me  now,  Am- 
brose, because  you  thought  too  highly  of 
me  then.' 

Ambrose  was  too  angry  and  bitter  to 
have  any  idea  of  what  hard  things  he  was 
saying,  and  he  continued, 

c  I  try  not  to  think  little  of  you,  Judith, 
but  I  can't  help  seeing  how  terribly  I  have 
been  mistaken.  I  don't  wan't  to  blame  you, 
but  I  want  to  justify  myself  for  the  course 
I  am  taking.' 

Judith  was  in  arms  at  once,  and  drew 
herself  up  to  her  full  height  and  an- 
swered. 
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'  Please  don't  mind  justifying  yourself  in 
that  way.' 

Dearly  as  she  loved  Ambrose,  Judith 
was  distinctly  conscious  that  she  owed 
something  to  her  own  dignity.  She  felt 
that,  whatever  she  had  done,  he  was  treat- 
ing her  unworthily.  Almost  every  sen- 
tence  he  spoke  had  something  in  it  that 
burned  her  like  a  hot  iron.  Judith  had 
plenty  of  spirit  and  a  great  deal  of  pride. 
Life  would  be  nothing  to  her  without  Am- 
brose. But  she  would  not  consent  to  win 
him  by  any  humiliating  entreaty.  She 
would  simply  beg  his  pardon  for  what  she 
had  done  as  any  woman  might  express  her 
sorrow  for  a  serious  offence,  and  if  he  chose 
to  leave  her  then,  well,  she  could  not  de- 
tain him.  He  might  break  her  heart,  he 
should  wound  her  pride  no  more.  It  was 
not  a  woman's  part  to  ask  for  love,  and  Ju- 
dith would  be  a  true  woman  in  this. — And 
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so,  after  she  had  told  Ambrose  rather 
haughtily  that  he  need  not  j  ustify  his  de- 
parture, she  dropped  her  voice  a  little,  and 
said, 

c  Ambrose,  I  don't  think  you'd  treat  me 
so  unkindly,  and  say  such  cruel,  cruel 
things  if  you  knew  how  deeply  penitent  I 
am,  and  how  great  is  the  price  which  I 
am  going  to  pay.' — And  then  she  paused, 
finding  that  she  could  hardly  speak  with- 
out, in  spite  of  herself,  declaring  her  love 
anew. — '  I  am  sorry,  so,  so  sorry,'  she  con- 
tinued. '  Oh  yes,  I  know  very  well  saying 
that,  can't  undo  the  mischief;  but  it's 
all  the  amends  I  can  make,  and  for  the  rest 
I  look  to  your  mercy,  dear  Ambrose. 
Have  I  been  altogether  to  blame  ?'  she 
added,  again  afraid  of  being  too  suppliant. 
6  You  own  that  month  after  month  you  kept 
on  denying  the  love  in  your  own  heart, 
while  I  was   thirsting  for  a  word  of  kind- 
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ness.  If  you  were  wrong  in  that,  have 
you  no  forbearance  for  your  friend  ?' 

At  any  other  time  the  submission  and 
gentleness  in  this  appeal  would  have 
struck  the  right  chord  in  Ambrose  Jack- 
son's breast ;  for  he  could  not  bear  that 
any  woman  should  suffer,  least  of  all  this 
woman  he  still  so  fondly  loved.  But  just 
now  he  was  blind  with  passion.  He  hard- 
ly heard  what  she  said,  but  he  felt  in  her 
tone  some  pride  and  some  reproach,  which 
irritated  him  beyond  endurance,  and  he 
exclaimed, 

L  Oh,  Judith,  that  you  could  be  so 
mean ;'  and  walked  back  to  his  place  at 
the  window.  Again  the  beauty  of  the 
summer  evening  rested  before  his  eyes,  and 
again  he  paid  no  heed  but  to  the  angry 
thoughts  within. 

Judith  sank  on  the  sofa,  and  pressed  her 
face   into  the    cushions,   feeling   that    she 
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would  sooner  die  than  that  Ambrose 
should  hear  one  of  the  sobs  that  burst 
from  her  lips.  So  mean  ! !  Had  it  come 
to  this?  She  had  been  prepared,  as  far 
as  she  ever  could  be  prepared,  to  lose  her 
lover ;  but  she  had  determined  that  what- 
ever happened  they  were  not  to  part  as 
enemies.  She  could  not  let  such  memory 
as  that  weigh  on  the  dreary  years  which 
were  coming.  And  yet  it  was  better  that 
he  should  hate  than  despise  her.  She  had 
been  jealous,  but  she  had  not  been  mean  ■ 
and  this  she  must  prove  to  him  at  any 
risk. — So  she  choked  down  her  sobs,  and 
without  approaching  Ambrose,  said,  as 
gently  as  she  could, 

'  Will  you  listen  to  me,  please,  Ambrose? 
I  wish  you  to  understand  exactly  what  my 
fault  has  been  ;  and  you  yourself  are  too 
generous  not  to  make  every  possible 
excuse  for  my  weakness.     You   say  that 
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I  have  acted  meanly,  and  you  seem  to 
think  that  I  deliberately  watched  my 
opportunity  for  thwarting  your  plans.  It 
wasn't  so,  Ambrose.  It's  true  that  I  did 
for  a  short  time  consider  whether  I  should 
be  doing  you  a  service  by  defeating  your 
ends ' 

1  What  service?'  said  Ambrose. 

1  Please  never  mind  that,'  faltered 
Judith,  '  because  it  didn't  decide  me  in  the 
end.  Ambrose,  on  the  morning  of  the 
election  I  had  still  taken  no  part  against 
you.  But  somebody  came  to  see  me  who 
had  followed  Mrs.  Murray  the  night 
before — ' 

Though  Ambrose  was  not  looking  at 
her,  Judith  blushed  deeply,  and  then  forced 
herself  to  go  on. 

c  I've  already  told  you  of  how  I  then 
lost  faith  in  you.  I  sent  off  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Robertson  that  decided  everything.     When 

VOL.  III.  T 
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you  spoke  to  me  while  the  polling  was  tak- 
ing place,  I  saw  how  wrong  and  how  mad 
I  had  been.  I  was  on  the  point  of  making 
Aunt  Robby  undo  my  handiwork,  when 
the  voters  passed  our  carriage.  It  was 
too  late.  I  would  have  given  worlds  to 
help  you  ;  and  I  could  do  nothing/ 

She  waited,  hoping  Ambrose  must  surely 
say  something  kindly  now ;  but,  as  he  kept 
silence,  she  added,  proudly, 

1  And  now,  Ambrose,  you  know  what  hap- 
pened. If,  after  what  I've  said,  you  still 
think  little  of  me,  the  time  has  indeed 
come  for  us  to  part.' 

Ambrose,  though  he  had  not  spoken,  had 
been  listening  attentively.  When  Judith 
explained  how  she  had  acted  from  passion, 
and  not  from  any  petty  calculations  of 
spite,  his  heart  went  out  to  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and,  if  she  had  said  no  more,  all 
might   have   been   well.     But,    when   she 
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added  that  perhaps  they  had  better  part, 
Ambrose  began  to  ask  himself  whether, 
after  all,  that  might  not  be  the  best. 

He  was  in  that  unhappy,  resentful  frame 
of  mind  in  which  self-denial  is  almost  im- 
possible. Why  should  he,  who  had  been 
so  deeply  injured,  give  up  all  those  aspira- 
tions which  had  hitherto  guided  his  career  ? 
Was  not  there,  after  all,  something  in  his 
old  objection  to  a  union  with  Judith  Top- 
ham  ?  She  was  an  excellent  woman,  doubt- 
less ;  but  Ambrose  was  half  willing  to  per- 
suade himself  that  they  were  not  suited  to 
one  another.  He  had  been  too  hasty,  he 
argued,  in  concluding  that  his  political 
career  was  necessarily  at  an  end  because 
he  could  not  call  himself  Member  for  Bay- 
bridge.  Many  another  man  got  such  a 
knock-down  blow,  and  sprang  to  his  feet 
again  notwithstanding.  Why  should  not  he? 
He  had  intelligence,  he  had  industry;  if  he 

t  2 
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left  Baybridge,  and  shook  himself  free  from 
its  associations,  and  buckled  to  in  earnest, 
he  could  soon  push  himself  to  the  front 
again.  So  reasoned  Ambrose,  fighting 
against  his  better  self,  falling  back  into 
the  slough  of  intellectual  pride  and  of 
selfishness. 

Of  course  he  loved  Judith  ;  but,  alas, 
love  for  such  a  one  could  not  throb  in  the 
sluggish  current  of  a  selfish  heart.  Sin- 
cerity, the  very  blood  of  love,  was  poisoned 
at  its  source.  Ambrose  endeavoured  to 
persuade  himself  that  the  world  had  other 
things  to  take  the  place  of  this  tender- 
souled  girl  beside  him.  And  she — oh,  she 
could  never  have  felt  for  him  truly,  or  she 
would  not  have  crushed  him  like  this. 
With  such  poor  shifts  did  Ambrose  try  to 
deceive  himself  in  the  very  presence  of  her 
pale  face  and  weeping  eyes. 

But  Ambrose  was  quite  sincere  in  one 
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respect.  He  feared  lest,  if  he  and  Judith 
became  man  and  wife,  this  memory  might 
keep  cropping  up  to  destroy  their  peace. 
He  was  not  sure  that  he  could  ever  forget 
what  had  occurred,  or  prevent  himself  from 
making  reproachful  allusions  to  Judith's 
conduct  in  the  past.  And  such  a  chronic 
misunderstanding  would  be  the  death  of 
true  confidence.  Agreed  that  they  thought 
alike  on  all  other  subjects,  or  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible  for  two  people  with  strong 
individuality — discord  on  this  one  point 
would  be  fatal. 

Under  the  influence,  then,  of  these 
mingled  feelings,  he  caught  up  Judith's 
last  words,  and  said, 

'Best  for  us  to  part,  Judith?  Well, 
perhaps  it  will  be  best.' 

Judith  was  seized  by  the  pangs  of  a 
nameless,  unutterable  longing. 

But  she  knew  something  of  what  was 
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passing  in  Ambrose's  mind.  He  wished  to 
be  set  free.  She  had  confessed  her  love, 
she  had  confessed  her  penitence,  she  could 
do  no  more.  She  must  remember  to  be 
modest  and  sober.  So  she  bowed  her  head, 
and  by  that  slight  movement  acquiesced,  in 
appearance  at  least,  in  his  wish. 

He  felt  guilty  at  once,  and  began  to 
justify  himself  again. 

6  You  see,  Judith,  we  have  made  a  sad 
mistake.  You  judge  me  severely  for  what 
I  am  doing  now ;  but  some  clay  you  will  do 
me  justice  and  own  that  I  was  right.  We 
have  loved  each  other,  Judith,  and  there's 
no  reason  why  that  affection  shouldn't  live 
on.  Love  is  much,  but  for  happiness  we 
want  something  more.  We  want  perfect 
sympathy,  and  I  can't  feel  like  that  now. 
I've  done  wrong,  and  you've  forgiven  me, 
and  there's  an  end  of  that.  But  you  have 
done  wrong  too,  and  I'm  not  as  good  as  you 
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are,  and  so,  Gocl  help  us,  I  can't  say  from 
my  heart  C'I  forgive  you,  Judith."  Some 
men  and  women  marry,  and  are  content, 
where  there's  no  true  sympathy,  with  form 
and  ceremony.  That  wouldn't  do  for  us, 
Judith.  And  I  wouldn't  do  one  I  respect 
so  much  as  you  the  injustice  to  forgive 
without  forgetting.  If  you  and  I  were  to 
marry,  Judith,  we  would  have  to  be  one 

mind,  one  heart,  one  soul ' 

Judith  answered,  in  a  low  voice, 
'  Thanks,  Ambrose.  Perhaps  we  under- 
stand one  another  better  than  you  think. 
But  I  heartily  agree  with  you  in  this  that 
it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  mockery  to  begin 
life  together  without  that  feeling  of  which 
you  speak,  and  of  which  you  are  not  cap- 
able now.     Let  us  part.' 

c  Let  us  part,'  repeated  Judith,  firmly, 
'  but  as  friends.  You  do  not  hate  me  now, 
Ambrose  ?' 
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'  Hate  you  !     Judith  !' 
4 You  do  not  despise  me  now?' 
'  Despise   you  !'   cried   Ambrose.     '  God 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  be  so  unfortun- 
ate, or  sink  so  low,  as  to  despise  a  woman 
like  you.' 

There  was  a  pause,  and  one  of  those  little 
awkwardnesses  that  attend  crises  even  the 
most  momentous.  Ambrose  wanted  to  go, 
but  did  not  quite  know  how  to  set  about 
leaving.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  To  shake 
hands,  that  seemed  a  poor  ending  after 
what  had  passed  between  them.  To  kiss 
her  ?  No,  he  dared  not ;  her  superiority 
rebuked  hirn.  Judith,  delicate  and  kind 
even  in  this  extremity,  rescued  him  from 
his  dilemma,  by  holding  out  her  hand 
frankly.  He  took  it.  She  fixed  her  eyes 
sorrowfully  upon  his  face;  but  his  he  could 
not  raise. 

'  Good-bye,  Ambrose.  I  shall  always  think 
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kindly  of  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  always 
think  kindly  of  me.  And,  when  happier 
days  come  for  you,  then  remember  that  you 
owe  me  at  least  something.  I  claim  your 
chief  virtues  as  mine !  For  remember, 
Ambrose,  that,  before  you  found  out  who  it 
was  dealt  you  this  hard  blow,  you  allowed 
that  the  event  had  brought  you  to  a  right 
way  of  thinking — and  to  peace.' 

Ambrose  did  not  answer. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  softly  and  turned 
aside.  For  a  moment  the  heroic  woman 
thought  that  her  reward  had  come,  that  he 
was  about  to  sacrifice  his  resentment,  to 
throw  his  arms  around  her,  to  press  his  lips 
to  hers  in  perfect  forgiveness  and  perfect 
love.  Then  she  heard  a  slight  sound,  and 
a  chill  settled  in  her  veins ;  she  lifted  up  her 
eyes  at  last,  and  found  that  he  was  gone. 

Judith  stifled  a  cry  of  passionate  despair 
that  rose    to   her   lips.      She  could   bear 
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to  tell  no  one  of  what  had  happened. 
She  had  lost  everything;  but  she  felt 
already  that  her  sorrow  was  too  sacred 
for  anyone  else  to  share  just  .now.  She 
was  jealous  lest  anyone  should  tread  on 
the  grave  of  her  beautiful  hopes,  which 
had  never  seemed  so  beautiful  as  in  the 
hour  when  they  passed  away.  Her  parents 
and  Annie  would  have  to  learn  that  she 
had  lost  Ambrose.  But  the  full  meaning 
of  that  loss  was  buried  in  her  breast  beneath 
a  weight  of  pain  that  could  be  lifted  never- 
more. 

And  yet  that  Ambrose  would  never 
return  was  not  the  chief  cause  of  that 
silent,  tearless  mourning.  The  sad  part  of 
it  all  was  that  he  had  proved  himself  un- 
worthy. Aunt  Robby  had  foreseen  that 
these  events  would  test  Ambrose  Jackson's 
character  to  the  very  foundation,  and 
clearly  bring  to  light  what  manner  of  man 
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he  was.  Judith  had  not  thought  of  this. 
But  now,  when  this  painful  scene  of  part- 
ing was  over,  she  did  see  that  Ambrose 
had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  She  had  always  been  convinced, 
in  spite  of  more  than  one  contrary  sign, 
that  Ambrose  was  deep  down  in  his  heart 
one  of  Nature's  gentlemen.  After  the 
fashion  of  women,  she  had  clung  to  this 
faith  not  with  her  mind,  but  with  her 
love. 

In  leaving  her,  after  such  an  appeal  as 
she  had  made,  he  had  proved  himself  un- 
able to  rise  to  that  level  where  alone  Judith 
could  place  her  hand  in  his.  Her  love 
was  wasted  ;  her  hope  was  dead. 

'  Ambrose  !  Ambrose  !'  cried  the  wretched 
girl,  '  come  back,  come  back,  not  for  my 
sake,  but  for  yours  !' 

As  she  spoke  her  feet  carried  her  to  the 
window,  and  her  gaze  fell  on   the  far  wes- 
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tern  skies  that  gleamed  like  the  opening 
gates  of  Paradise.  The  sun's  waning  ray, 
like  the  finger  of  God,  touched  the  deso- 
late mourner,  the  fountains  of  her  grief 
were  unsealed,  and  her  throbbing  brain  was 
saved  by  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


SACRIFICE. 


Bright  Annie  Topham  was  in  the  highest 
spirits  at  the  success  of  her  stratagem.  It 
had  been,  oh,  such  a  shave !  But  no 
matter,  her  father,  instead  of  meeting  and 
quarrelling  with  Ambrose  Jackson,  was 
now  cheerfully  and  blandly  instructing 
Nicholas  Tucker,  M.P.,  how  to  perform 
his  new  duties.  Meanwhile  dear  Jue  (her 
sister  fondly  hoped)  was  having  quite  a 
good  time  of  it  with  Ambrose. 

1  Of  course,'  mused  Annie,  '  he  doesn't 
deserve  her,  but  perhaps  he'll  improve. 
What  are  they  doing  now,  I  wonder !' 
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Annie  was  not  a  very  patient  little  soul 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
and  she  fidgeted  to  such  a  degree  that  her 
father  was  at  last  glad  to  let  her  go  home 
while  he  stayed  behind  educating  the  new 
member.  As  Mrs.  Topham  was  lying  down 
in  her  room  with  a  bad  head-ache,  her 
younger  daughter  made  this  an  excuse  for 
going  back,  and  she  had  no  sooner  left  the 
Tuckers  than  she  hired  a  fly,  and  drove 
away  as  quickly  as  possible. 

She  reached  home  a  few  minutes  after 
Ambrose  had  left  Judith,  and,  hurrying 
into  the  sitting-room,  guessed  at  once  what 
had  taken  place. 

Judith  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  sobbing  hysterically.  Annie  ran 
to  her,  and  clasped  her  in  her  arms  without 
saying  a  word,  and  pressed  her  rosy  cheeks 
against  poor  Judith's  pallid  lips.     It  was 
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the  best  thing  she  could  have  done,  and, 
though  for  the  moment  it  only  increased 
Judith's  distress,  in  the  end  it  brought  her 
some  slight  comfort. 

'  The  dream  is  over,  Annie,'  she  said. 

i  Doesn't  he  love  you  then,  Jue?'  gasped 
the  other,  who  had  not  yet  been  let  into 
the  secret  of  Aunt  Robby's  operations. 

'  Love  me  !  alas,  yes,  poor  boy,'  moaned 
Judith.  c  But  he  loves  himself  the  best.' 
And  she  explained  her  offence  against 
Ambrose,  and  his  resentment. 

'  He's  abominably  selfish,'  said  Annie, 
when  she  had  got  over  the  shock  of  the 
news. 

'  Don't  abuse  him,'  flashed  out  Judith. 
4  I  can't  stand  that.' 

;  I  meant  no  harm,'  protested  Annie. 

•  I  can't  believe,'  cried  Judith,  '  that 
such  love  as  mine  can  have  been  given  to 
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a  worthless  man.  I  know  that  one  often 
thinks  wrong,  but  can  one  feel  wrong  too, 
Annie?  No,  no;  if  he's  not  good,  he  shall 
be  good  for  me  till  I  die.  He  must  be 
what  he  has  been  to  me  always.  Oh,  never 
mind  ;  don't  look  startled  if  I  can't  put 
two  and  two  together,  for  I  hardly  know 
what  I'm  talking  about  now.  I  am  dazed  ; 
everything  seems  so  strange  and  blank.' 

But  Annie  was  startled  ;  she  had  never 
heard  her  sister  speak  incoherently  before, 
and  she  was  relieved  when  Judith  said, 
quietly, 

'  You  must  promise  me,  Annie  dear, 
never  to  mention  his  name  again.  All  of 
you  will  have  to  promise  me  that.  And  I 
— perhaps  I  shall  speak  of  him  now  and 
then,  once  or  twice,  till  I  get  used  to  my 
new  life.'  And  in  another  tone  she  added, 
'  Run  up  to  mother,  will  you,  Annie,  and  see 
if  she  wants  anything.     I  daren't  go  near 
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her  now.  Oh,  don't  be  afraid  to  leave  me  ; 
the  worst  is  over.' 

Annie  found  her  mother  asleep.  As  she 
came  down  again,  what  should  she  see  out 
of  the  staircase  window  but  a  man  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  the  wood  behind  the  house. 
It  was  Ambrose.  The  girl's  first  impulse 
was  to  rush  down  and  tell  Judith ;  but 
she  checked  herself,  saying, 

1  He's  hesitating,  but  I  shan't  tell  Jue, 
in  case  it  should  come  to  nothing  after  all. 
But  I'll  go  out  and  give  him  a  bit  of  my 
mind,  see  if  I  don't.' 

Ambrose  had  fled  from  Judith's  pres- 
ence, but  a  power  which  he  could  not 
withstand  turned  his  steps,  and,  instead 
of  keeping  along  the  high-road,  he  plunged 
into  the  wood.  But,  go  which  way  he 
might,  escape  was  impossible,  because  his 
breast   was   racked   by  an   accusing  con- 

vol. in.  u 
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science  ;  so  he  stood  still  by  chance  on 
the  very  spot  where  Judith  had  listened 
to  James  T weedy 's  revelation.  Here  he 
paused,  and  knew  that  his  feet  were  planted 
on  a  battle-ground. 

The  hour  was  decisive.  Either  self  or 
sacrifice  must  prevail.  There  could  be  no 
compromise.  He  was  not  a  man  to  blun- 
der on  with  a  divided  mind.  Either  he 
must  take  up  his  old  belief,  shaken  and 
mutilated  as  it  was,  and  build  up  his  future 
under  the  old  conditions  with  the  strength 
of  a  giant,  or  he  must  forgive  Judith  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Could  he  possibly  hesitate  ? 

Ah,  it  is  not  the  blow,  it  is  the  hand 
that  brings  the  smart,  and  Ambrose  Jack- 
son's resentment  was  nothing  less  than  the 
ill-gotten  child  of  love.  If  the  offender 
had  been  anyone — anyone  in  the  wide 
world  except  Judith,  he  would  have  winced 
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and  then  passed  on  ;  or  if  it  had  been 
Judith,  and  he  had  not  loved  her  so,  it 
would  not  have  mattered  much.  So  long 
as  he  suspected  Alice  Murray,  he  had 
hardly  given  the  injury  a  second  thought. 
But  Judith — his  Judith — that  thought  was 
maddening  still. 

If  Aunt  Robby  could  have  seen  the  look 
of  strangled  pain  in  this  man's  face  now, 
she  would  have  shuddered  to  hold  herself 
responsible  for  the  struggle  going  on  in 
this  heart  of  flesh  and  blood.  But  the 
venerable  dame  dozed  in  easy  forgetfulness 
in  her  accustomed  place  near  the  chimney 
corner,  while  her  experiment  was  being 
carried  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

Annie  felt  her  pluck  oozing  away  as  she 
hurried  to  Ambrose,  whom  she  had  always 
been  more  or  less  frightened  of.  But  when 
she  came  up  to  him,  and  saw  that  look  in 
his  face,  she  was  afraid  no  longer — she  was 

u2 
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angry  no  longer.  He  was  startled  by  her 
appearance,  but  he  understood  her  sympa- 
thy at  once,  and  stepped  forward  to  meet 
her.  Annie  clung  to  his  coat  like  a  child, 
forgot  all  she  had  intended  to  say,  and 
sobbed, 

'  Oh,  Jack,  she  does  love  you  so !' 

Ambrose  was  softened  to  hear  the  nick- 
name coming  so  plaintively  from  her  lips, 
and  he  folded  the  girl  in  his  arms.  She 
looked  up  and  said, 

'  You're  not  going  to  leave  her  ?  Oh, 
you're  a  good  fellow ;  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid 
of  you  now.  Cris  always  said  you  were  a 
brick.' 

c  And  I  suppose  Master  Cris  is  always 
right,'  said  Ambrose,  smiling  gravely.  '  Do 
you  know  what  he  told  me  yesterday, 
Annie  ? — that  every  man,  when  it  comes  to 
the  death-grapple,  must  fight  his  enemy 
alone.     I'm  in  the  thick  of  the  fi.gh.t  now, 
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and   even     you    can't    help    me,   Annie.' 

c  But — if  you  love  her,'  began  the  girl. 

1  If  I  love  her,  child  !  It  is  because  I 
love  her  so  dearly  that  I  have  torn  myself 
away  from  her.' 

'  Oh,'  said  Annie,  '  when  Oris  loves  me 
most,  he  doesn't  tear  himself  away.  I'd 
forgive  him  anything,  you  know,  and  he'd 
forgive  me  anything.  Now,  don't  be  hard- 
hearted .  .   .   .' 

Annie  paused,  suddenly  checked  by  a 
vague  idea  that  it  did  not  become  her  to 
intercede  for  Judith.  Judith  would  not 
like  it. — Annie  saw  besides  that  he  was 
right,  that  she  could  not  help  him  now. 
So  she  pressed  his  hands  affectionately, 
gazed  into  his  eyes  with  wistful  earnestness, 
and  stole  back  to  the  house.  But  she 
stepped  behind  the  laurel  hedge,  and,  un- 
seen herself,  watched  with  awe  the  man 
wrestling  with  his  thoughts. 
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A  change  had  come  over  Ambrose.  He 
now  realised,  for  the  first  time,  the  depth 
and  solemnity  of  Judith's  appeal.  His 
passion  ebbed  away ;  better  thoughts  flowed 
into  his  troubled  mind.  He  owned  "that 
Judith  was  not  only  earnest,  self-denying, 
lovable — she  was  right.  He  had  no  just 
complaint  to  bring  against  her.  She  had 
thwarted  him  in  the  letter,  she  had  nobly 
rescued  him  in  the  spirit.  Was  such  loss 
as  his,  loss  at  all  ?  Is  it  a  loss  when  the 
shell  of  the  chrysalis  is  rent,  and  the  new 
creature  rises  to  a  purer  height  ?  No.  And 
Ambrose  felt  that  he,  too,  had  risen  with 
liberty  and  strength.  For  truth  is  enlarge- 
ment, truth  is  power. 

If  this  were  so,  in  what  other  light  must 
he  not  regard  the  woman  who  had  wrought 
this  change.  It  was  true  that  her  action 
had  been  hasty,  but  it  received  her  full 
approval  even  when  she  knew  what  would 
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he  its  cost.  Ambrose  became  conscious 
that,  in  a  woman's  frail  body,  there  can 
dawn  a  moral  force  stronger  than  that  of 
intellect  itself.  Judith  grew,  as  it  were, 
on  his  mind's  eye,  till  she  seemed  to  fill  the 
horizon  with  her  meek  grandeur. 

He  could  not  reject  her  love  without 
madness.  If  such  a  woman  had  been  point- 
ed out  in  the  throng,  and  her  goodness  ex- 
plained to  him,  he  would  surely  have  sought 
her,  and  made  himself  known,  and  given  all 
for  her  smile.  And  now  she  was  his,  his 
now  and  ever,  if  he  could  only  bring  her 
this  last  sacrifice  of  self. 

Evil  thoughts  thronged  again  upon  him, 
but  their  hour  was  passed ;  with  them  he 
had  now  neither  part  nor  lot.  Judith,  di- 
vinely taught,  was  tugging  at  his  heart- 
strings. A  last  struggle — the  enemy  lay 
dead,  and  the  victor  rose  to  obey  the 
call. 
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Judith,  meanwhile,  in  her  sisters  ab- 
sence, had  again  given  full  course  to  her 
orief.  She  had  told  Ambrose  that  she 
could  hardly  bear  what  was  to  come  upon 
her.  And  now  that  it  had  come,  she  felt 
it  to  be  unendurable  altogether.  If  she 
had  not  submitted  to  that  kiss  she  might, 
after  long  years  of  mourning,  have  lived 
down  her  bereavement.     Now  .  .  . 

'  Oh,  God,'  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands, 
1  have  mercy  on  me  in  my  great  loneliness.' 

The  prayer  was  answered — by  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps.  Judith  had  sown 
in  tears  ;  she  was  to  reap  in  joy. 

It  was  a  quick,  firm  step,  and  Judith's 
heart  stood  almost  still,  and  the  room  went 
round  and  round. 

He  was  coming  back  true  to  himself,  true 
to  her.  Judith's  faith  was  not  wasted,  her 
love  was  not  lost. 

And  the  wish  flashed  through  her  heart 
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that  he  should  not  be  received  as  a  sup- 
pliant. It  should  be  her  study  to  make 
him  forget  that  he  had  ever  been  wrong. 
She  would  meet  him  half  way. — But  she 
could  not  move  a  step  for  the  trembling  of 
her  knees. 

And  at  that  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  open  with  the  old  eagerness,  and 
there  was  her  Ambrose,  calling, 

'Judith!  Judith!' 

Annie,  who  had  kept  her  eyes  open,  was 
quite  sure  that  everything  was  going  on 
all  right  at  last.  She  furtively  wiped  away 
a  tear  with  her  sleeve,  and  gave  the  lovers 
what  she  considered  a  reasonable  time  to 
get  over  the  first  shock.  Then  she  crept 
to  the  door,  opened  it  an  inch,  and,  peeping- 
in,  gave  a  long  chirp,  which  ended  suddenly 
in  a  suspicious  little  gurgle.  Her  future  bro- 
ther-in-law heard  it,  and  called  aloud,  cheeri- 
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ly,  she  was  to  come  in ;  for  he  wanted  a 
kiss,  and  could  not  leave  Judith  just  at 
present.  Sly  Annie  knew  much  better  than 
to  make  a  third.  She  whispered  back,  as 
if  she  were  in  a  church,  that  she  had  some 
affairs  of  her  own  to  look  after  ;  and  so 
stole,  blushing,  up  to  her  bed-room,  and 
looked  out  the  neat  packets  of  Cris  Parry's 
beautiful,  beautiful  letters,  and  untied  the 
dainty  ribbons,  and  read  choice  bits  with 
tears  and  laughter.  Ambrose  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  fine  fellow,  she  allowed.  But 
as  to  ever  comparing  him  with  dear  Cris — 
why,  Cris  had  been  in  business  only  a  few 
months,  and  was  already  making  a  fortune. 
No  wonder  !  Who  could  help  buying  the 
1  Viking  Varnish,'  when  he  wrote  such  beau- 
tiful letters.  So  mused  the  little  maid, 
and  forgot  all  about  the  happy  people 
downstairs. 
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There,  the  minutes  slipped  by  unheeded- 
At  first  the  lovers  said  little.  But  Ambrose 
liked  to  sit  close  to  Judith,  and  Judith 
liked  to  sit  quite  close  to  Ambrose.  She 
hardly  dared  to  believe  in  her  good  for- 
tune. But  this  feeling  was  to  die  away 
quickly,  and  she  could  face  the  future 
smiling ;  for  it  was  not  imperilled  by 
one  false  step,  or  dimmed  by  one  regret. 
She  could  freely  enjoy  the  happiness  she 
deserved. 

Ambrose  had,  perhaps,  still  to  prove  his 
merits,  and  he  seemed  to  know  this,  for  he 
said, 

;  Judith,  does  "  Parry  and  Jackson"  sound 
well?' 

Her  face  lit  up.  c  Can  you  mean  that 
you're  going  into  business  ?  Going  to  give 
up  politics  ?' 

'Yes,  darling.' 
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'And  vour  ambition,  clearest  Ambrose?' 

1  My  only  ambition,'  he  answered,  gravely, 
'  is  to  become  worthy  of  a  good  woman's 
love.' 

The  sun  went  down  all  at  once.  A  sweet, 
warm  breeze  floated  in  at  the  window,  and 
caressed  Judith's  forehead  as  she  lay  upon 
her  lover's  breast. 

Close  by  a  child  was  singing. 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence. 

'A  great  many  angels  have  been  passing,' 
said  Judith  at  last,  with  a  smile. 

Perhaps  we  too  may  hear  the  rustling  of 
angels'  wings,  if  we  strike  our  hand  into 
our  brother's,  and  listen  quietly. 


THE  END. 
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members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book."— Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject."— Spectator: 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Post. 
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NEW    WORK    ON    INDIAN   FIELD    SPORTS 


Noio  ready,  in  one  vol.  small  Mo,  jirice  10s.  6d. 
With  Eight  Illustrations  by  J.  C.  Dollman,  R.L 

SHIKAR    SKETCHES 

WITH  NOTES  ON  INDIAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 
By    J.    MORAY   BROWN, 

Late  79th  Cameron  Highlanders. 


Opinions  of  %  ^xzzs. 

'  The  author  goes  through  the  round  of  Indian  sport,  and  writes  in 
such  a  pleasant  fashion  as  to  make  his  pages  agreeable  reading  to  all  for 
•whom  the  subject  itself  has  attractions  ;  the  book  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  some  spirited  illustrations.' — The  Field. 

'  A  glorious  book  ;  it  is  palpabty  the  work  of  a  true  sportsman,  and 
whilst  firing  the  young  to  emulate  glorious  deeds  of  sport  in  our  Indian 
Empire,  it  will  make  the  blood  flow  faster  in  the  veins  of  many  old 
sportsmen,  and  recall  scenes  of  excitement  such  as  must  have  been  par- 
ticipated in  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.' — Horse  and  Hound. 

'  The  book  is  vivacious  throughout,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  on 
the  table  and  in  the  library.' — Publishers'  Circular. 

'The  sketches  are  delightfully  written,  models  of  clear,  bright,  r^cy 
narrative,  and  containing  just  those  particulars  which  a  sportsman 
desires  to  know.' — Scotsman. 

1  Captain  Moray  Brown  tells  his  story  well,  and  is  so  genuine  an 
enthusiast  himself  that  he  very  quickly  makes  his  reader  one  too.' — 
Land  and  Water. 

1  This  book  contains  records  of  some  exceedingly  interesting  incidents 
of  Indian  sport.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

'  A  work  of  singular  interest  and  weight,  and  one  which  should  find  a 
place  in  the  library  of  all  true  sportsmen.' — Morning  Post. 

1  Every  Englishman  who  has  been  to  India,  or  hopes  to  go  there, 
should  possess  and  value  this  delightful  book.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

'  This  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  hunting  expeditions  in  India, 
told  with  evident  avoidance  of  exaggeration  or  embellishment.' — Literary 
World. 

1  Mr.  Moray  Brown  writes  in  an  animated  and  sprightly  style,  not 
without  occasional  dashes  of  fancy  and  humour,  which  greatly  add  to 
the  charm  of  his  book.' — Home  News. 

'  Xearly  every  kind  of  Indian  sport  is  described,  and  with  a  liveliness, 
vigour,  and  dash  that  carry  the  reader  along ;  we  can  heartily  praise  the 
.accompanying  illustrations. — Graphic. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s, 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

••  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenaeum. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."— Examiner. 

"  These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  " — Standard. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit."— Post. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

"  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say.  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  reid 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  English." — Athenaeum. 

NOTHING  NEW. 

"•Nothing  New'  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day."— John  Bull. 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

"  •  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness." — Athenaeum. 

"  •  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters 
are  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— Post. 


STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful."— Post. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

(CONTINUED.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  "Within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature — 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us 
in  suspense  till  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret. 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault." — The  Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — Examiner. 

MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive." — Athenceum. 
"This  book  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halifax.'     The 
spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent." — Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told" — Standard. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life.' — Examiner. 

"  Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  'A  Noble  Life 'without  finding  themselves  the 
better." — Spectator. 

"  A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest."— Daily  News. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit"— Examiner. 

"  A  most  charming  Btory." — Standard. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

HANNAH. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist"— Daily  News. 

-  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"  The  author  of  'John  Halifax'  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work.  Such  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
all  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly.'—  United  Service  Magazine. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

"'  Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— The  Times. 

"There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.     It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome."— Athenceum. 

"A  book  that  all  should  read  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
and  clear."— Morning  Post.  „ 
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EDNA    LYALL'S     NOVELS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo,  6s. 


DONOVAN: 

A  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  '  Donovan  '  is  a  very  excellent  novel ;  but  it  is 
something  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  delivered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  char- 
acters to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time." — Standard. 

"  '  Donovan '  is  told  with  the  power  of  truth,  experience,  and  moral  insight.  The  tone 
of  the  novel  is  excellent  and  very  high." — Daily  News. 


WE   rT~WO. 


"  This  book  is  well  written  and  full  of  interest.  The  story  abounds  with  a  good  many 
light  touches,  and  is  certainly  far  from  lacking  in  incident." — Times. 

"' We  Two '  contains  many  very  exciting  passages  and  a  great  deal  of  information. 
Miss  Lyall  is  a  capable  writer  and  a  clear-headed  thinker." — Athen&um. 

"  A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.  Serious  as  it  is,  it  is  now  and  then  bright- 
ened by  rays  of  genuine  humour.  Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better  than  a  novel." 
— Morning  Post. 

"  There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages; 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  book  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thought." — Scotsman. 


IN  THE  GKXLE-EN  DAYS. 

"Miss  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about.  The  central  figure  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney ;  and  this  figure  she 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect,  but  no  liber- 
ties are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  plot  is  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them. 
His  part  in  it,  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is  with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  as 
dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably  vivid  The  escape  is  an  admirable  narra- 
tive, which  almost  makes  one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  reads." — Spectator. 

"  '  In  the  Golden  Days '  is  an  excellent  novel  of  a  kind  we  are  always  particularly  glad 
to  recommend.  It  has  a  good  foundation  of  plot  and  incident,  a  thoroughly  noble  and 
wholesome  motive,  a  hero  who  really  acts  and  suffers  heroically,  and  two  very  nice 
heroines.  The  historical  background  is  very  carefully  indicated,  but  is  never  allowed  to 
become  more  than  background." — Guardian. 


WON  BY  WAITING. 

"  The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters — the  learned  Cornelia  especially ; 
—the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  is  not,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  life." — Academy. 

"  '  Won  by  Waiting '  is  a  very  pleasing  and  well-written  tale  ;  full  of  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  French  and  English  life,  with  incidents  and  characters  well  sustained.  A  hook 
with  such  pleasant  reading,  and  with  such  a  healthy  tone  and  influence,  is  a  great  boon 
to  the  young  people  in  our  families." — Freeman. 
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EDNA   LYALL'S   NEW  NOVEL, 


Now  Ready,  at  all  Libraries,  in  3  vols,  crown  Svo, 

KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

By  EDNA  LYALL, 

Author  of  "  Donovan,"  "We  Two,"  ''In  the  Golden  Days." 


Opinions  of  %  |)r£ss. 

'  "  Knight-Errant "  is  marked  by  the  author's  best  qualities  as  a 
•writer  of  fiction,  and  displays  on  every  page  the  grace  and  quiet  power 
of  her  former  works.' — Athenssum. 

'  The  plot,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  story,  is  gracefully  fresh  and  very 
charming  ;  there  is  a  wide  humanity  in  the  book  that  cannot  fail  to 
accomplish  its  author's  purpose.' — Literary  World. 

'  Since  the  days  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  we  remember  no  story  that  we  have 
read  with  greater  pleasure.' — Publishers'  Circular. 

1  A  charming  story,  related  with  the  dainty  grace  of  an  admirable 
style.' — Bookseller. 

1  Among  all  the  stories,  real  or  fictitious,  of  Italian  brigandage  which 
we  have  read,  there  is  none  more  striking,  picturesque,  and  terrible 
than  this.' — Spectator. 

'  The  novel  is  imbued  with  deep  spiritual  and  religious  feeling ;  it 
teaches  the  best  lessons  of  Christianity  in  the  best  spirit — the  spirit 
most  allied  to  charity  and  most  removed  from  sect.' — Scotsman. 

1  Certainly  a  pretty  and  touching  tale.' — Illustrated  News. 

•  This  novel  is  distinctly  helpful  and  inspiring  from  its  high  tone,  its 
intense  human  feeling,  and  its  elevated  morality.  It  forms  an  additional 
proof,  if  such  were  needed,  that  Miss  Lyall  has  a  mandate  to  write.' — 
Academy. 

1  In  this  excellent  novel  every  character  is  well  drawn,  every  scene 
well  painted,  and  every  incident  well  told.' — Murray's  Magazine. 

'  This  is  the  story  of  a  lofty  ideal,  and  very  gracefully  and  sympa- 
thetically worked  out.' — Queen. 
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SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo. 


HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER. 
By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

" '  His  Little  Mother '  is  one  of  those  pathetic  stories  which  the  author  tells  better 
than  anybody  else." — John  Bull. 

"  This  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm  of  which, 
after  all,  is  its  simplicity."— Glasgow  Herald. 


MY  LORI3  J±NJO>  MY  LADY. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester. 

"A  very  capital  novel.  The  great  cbarm  about  it  is  that  Mrs.  Forrester  is  quite  at  home 
in  the  society  wbich  she  describes.    It  is  a  book  to  read." — Standard. 

"  Mrs.  Forrester's  style  is  so  fresh  and  graphic  that  the  reader  is  kept  under  its  spell 
from  first  to  last." — Morning  Post. 

S  O  3?  H  Y. 

By  Violet  Fane. 

" '  Sophy '  is  the  clever  and  original  work  of  a  clever  woman.  Its  merits  are  of  a  strik- 
ingly unusual  kind.  It  is  charged  throughout  with  the  strongest  human  interest.  It  is, 
in  a  word,  a  novel  that  will  make  its  mark." — World. 


.A.   HOUSE    EA.RTY. 

By  Ouida. 

"'A  House  Party'  will  be  read,  firstly,  because  it  is  Ouida's,  and,  secondly,  because  of 
the  brightness  of  the  conversations  and  descriptions.  It  is  indeed  more  like  a  comedy 
than  any  other  of  the  writer's  books."— Globe. 


OMNIA  VAMTAS. 
By  Mrs.  Forrester. 

"  This  book  is  pleasant  and  well  meant.  Here  and  there  are  some  good  touches.  Sir 
Ralph  is  a  man  worth  reading  about."— Academy. 

"  This  tale  is  well  and  cleverly  written ;  the  characters  are  drawn  and  sustained  with 
considerable  power,  and  the  conversation  is  always  bright  and  lively." — Glasgow  Herald. 


BETRAYAL  OE  REUBEN  HOLT. 

By  Barbara  Lake. 

"  This  novel  shows  considerable  power  of  writing.  There  are  some  striking  scenes  and 
in  cidents. '  '—Scotsman. 

"This  tale  displays  elevation  of  thought  and  feeling,  united  to  no  little  grace  of 
expression." — Post. 


THE  BRANDRETHS. 
By  the  Eight  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P. 

"  The  great  attraction  of  this  novel  is  the  easy,  conversational,  knowledgeable  tone  of 
it ;  the  sketching  from  the  life,  and  yet  not  so  close  to  the  Iff e  as  to  be  malicious,  men, 
women,  periods,  and  events,  to  all  of  which  intelligent  readers  can  fit  a  name.  The 
political  and  social  sketches  will  naturally  excite  the  chief  interest  among  readers  who 
will  be  attracted  by  the  author's  name  and  experience."— Spectator. 
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TILL  MY  WEDDING  DAY.     By  a  French  Lady. 

2  vols. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  characteristic  and  life-like  description,  and  the  variety 
of  incident  through  which  the  several  personages  of  tho  story  are  carried  is  re- 
markabla" — Athenaeum. 

THE   GREEN  HILLS  BY  THE  SEA:  A  Manx 

Story.    By  Hugh  Coleman  Davidson.     3  vols. 

"Some  of  the  characters  are  real  human  beings,  some  of  the  situations  are 
powerfully  conceived,  and  many  of  the  descriptions  are  admirable." — Academy. 

"  Mr.  Davidson's  imagination  is  fantastic,  as  well  as  original  at  times,  and  he 
writes  a  great  deal  that  is  pleasant  to  read  and  remember."— Daily  Telegraph. 

MURIEL'S  MARRIAGE.   ByEsME  Stuart,  Author 

of  "  A  Faire  Damzell,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"Much  of  the  interest  and  charm  of  the  story,  and  both  are  considerable,  are 
due  to  the  delineations,  not  merely  of  the  two  principal  personages,  but  of  the 
minor  characters." — Scotsman. 

ONCE   AGAIN.    By  Mrs.  Forrester,   Author  of 

"Viva,"  "  Mignon,"  "  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,"  &c.  (Second  Edition) 

3  vols. 

"  A  really  fascinating  story.  Bright  and  often  original  as  is  Mrs.  Forrester,  her 
peculiar  gifts  have  never  been  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  'Once  Again.' 
An  undercurrent  of  tragedy  runs  through  this  startling  tale,  and  this,  together 
with  its  graphically  drawn  characters,  sets  it  completely  apart  from  the  ordinary 
society  story." — Morning  Post. 

A  WILFUL  YOUNG  WOMAN.     By  A.  Price, 

Author  of  "  A  Rustic  Maid,"  "  Who  is  Sylvia  ?"  &c.     3  vols. 
'•  A  very  readable  story.     Mrs.  Price  has  drawn  her  dramatis  personal  with  some 
power  and  vigour." — Academy. 
'•  The  story  is  throughout  both  sound  and  high-principled."— Literary  World. 

THE  SURVIVORS.    By  Henry  Cresswell,  Author 

of  "  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,"  "  Incognita,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  There  is  cleverness  in  this  book,  and  occasional  brilliancy  and  wit."— Academy. 
'An  amusing  comedy  of  modern  life;  there  are  some  good  situations  and 
striking  episodes  in  the  book." — Athenaeum. 

A  WICKED  GIRL.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  Author 

of  "  Old  Myddelton's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"The  author  of  'Old  Myddelton's  Money'  always  manages  to  write  interesting 
stories.'' — Academy. 

THE  WOOING  OF  CATHERINE.   By  E.  Frances 

Poynter,  Author  of  "My  Little  Lady,"&c.     2  vols. 
'The  figures  are  drawn  with  clear,  bold  strokes,   each  individual   standing 
before  us  with  marked  personality,  while  the  backgrounds  are  effective  and 
Btriking.  ''—Literary  World. 

ST.    BRIAVELS.    By   Mary    Deane,    Author    of 

"  Quatrefoil,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  The  authoress  throughout  writes  with  moderation  and  consistency,  and  her 
three  ample  volumes  well  repay  perusal." — Daily  Telegraph. 

•' '  St.  Briavels  '  is  a  story  replete  with  variety,  and  in  all  developments  of  her 
plot  the  author  skilfully  maintains  an  unabated  interest."— Morning  Post. 
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A  GREAT  PLATONIC  FRIENDSHIP.      By  W. 

DllTTON  BURRARD.      3  vols. 

ON  THE  SCENT.  By  Lady  Margaret  Majendie, 

Author   of    'Dita,'    'Once  More,'    '  Sisters-in-Law,'    &c.     1  vol. 
crown  8vo.     6s. 

JACOBl'S  WIFE.    By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author 

of  'No  Saint,'  'An  Open  Foe,'  &c.     3  vols. 

THE  GOLDEN  HOPE :  A  Romance  of  the  Deep. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,' 
&c.     3  vols. 
"Mr.  Clark  Russell's  new  novel  has  a  mystical  or  spiritualistic  foundation,  on 
which  he  has  constructed  a  tale  of  great  dramatic  power." — Morning  Post. 

FROM  HEATHER  HILLS.    By  Mrs.  J.  Hartley 

Perks.    2  vols. 
"  'From  Heather  Hills'  is  very  pleasant  reading  indeed.    It  is  healthy  without 
being  violent,  subtle  without  being  affected.    Mrs.  Perks  has  a  grace  and  delicacy 
of  touch  that  is  quite  charming."— Saturday  Review. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT.     By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of 

"  Donovan,"    "  We  Two,"    "  In  the  Golden  Days,"    &c.      Second 
Edition.     3  vols. 
"  '  Knight-Errant '  is  marked  by  the  author's  best  qualities  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
and  displays  on  every  page  the  grace  and  quiet  power  of  her  former  works.'  — 
A  thenceum. 

A  DATELESS    BARGAIN.      By   C.   L.  Pirkis, 

Author  of  "Lady  Lovelace,"  "  Judith  Wynne,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  'A  Dateless  Bargain '  has  supplied  a  fresh  proof  of  the  author's  skill  in  turn- 
ing out  very  good  and  workmanlike  fiction." — Academy. 
"A  clever  and  interesting  novel." — Literary  World. 

DRIVEN  BEFORE  THE  STORM.  By  Gertrude 

Forde,  Author  of  "In  the  Old  Palazzo,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  The  authoress  stamps  her  individuality  upon  what  she  writes,  entering  with 
a  pleasant  warm-heartedness  into  the  mimic  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  fancy,  and 
dwelling  upon  them  with  a  ready  pen  and  much  native    eloquence."— Daily 
Telegraph. 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  LADY  in  1814, 

1815,  1816.     By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author  of  "Rita,"  "Penrud- 
docke,"  "  Poet  and  Peer,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"Mr.  Aide's  new  novel  shows  an  accomplished  and  agreeable  writer  at  his  best. 
The  characters  are  not  numerous,  but  the  individuality  of  each  is  sustained  all 
through,  both  in  speech  and  action." — Athenaeum. 

COURTLEROY.   By  Anne  Beale,  Author  of  "Fay 

Arlington,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  There  is  always  a  good  tone  in  the  novels  of  Miss  Beale.     '  Courtleroy '  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule."— Academy. 
"  This  is  a  really  agreeable  and  wholesome  story." — Literary  World. 

VICTIMS.    By  Theo  Gift,  Author  of  «  Pretty  Miss 

Bellew,"  "  Lil  Lorimer,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  '"Victims'  is  probably  the  best  of  its  author's  works  :  there  is  not  a  weak  or 
ill-drawn  character  in  the  book"— Academy. 


